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tr I a iu his name 1s inseparably 

ted with momentous events. Indispet 
t iv the ttrib ol any human be 
I may trut Vy be sald that on foul 
nm ol tremendous Importan ( to the 
ly 1 States Washington was indispensable 
\t those particular conjunctures no other man 
lh e done what he was able to accom- 
plish; there was none to take his place. Only 
Washington would have been accepted by the 
Southern colonies as commander-in chief In 


and he alone could have held the Con- 
} 1 
nental army together during some of the dark 
Generals who, at 


ind op one ground or an- 


her were pronounced In certain qu irters more 


thy of the supreme command, Arnold proved 
iti Lee prov i traitor, aud Gates proved 
mpetent al ustworthy. There was no 
\merican General except Washington, who 
vould have been satisfactory to the great body 


a ind to their French allies. 
In the second place, it is doubtful whether any 
: Washington could or would 
LAN inpaid officers of the army, 
vho at Newburgh signified their wish to create 
i monarchy, or, if that were unattainable, t« 
lead their soldiers westward and occupy the 

want lands, leaving the despised and helpless 
Congress of the ( nfederation to conclude a 
peace as best it could It is almost certain, in 
the third place, that but for the personal influ- 
ence of Washington, the Constitution framed 
it Philadelphia vould have been rejected by 
the State conventions of Virginia, Massachu 
setts, and New York In that case, it would 
have passed into the limbo of things defunct in 
n the fourth place, generally 


ed by those who witnessed the ex 


embryo. It was, 


wknowledg 


periment, that the firm establishment and 
smooth working of the form of government 
designed by the Constitution, were due mainly, 
if not wholly, to the acceptance by Washington 
of the office of Chief Magistrate. For four 
years he averted the strife of parties, and for 
four years more he kept it within due bounds. 
Meanwhile, a rebellion against the Federal au- 
thoritv was put down; the finances of the Union 
were placed upon a sound and honorable foot- 
ind many sources of danger and damage 
to the young republic were shut off by the Jay 
Great Britain. The result was that 
ington withdrew his hand from the 

These 
were In trath memorable services, any one of 
which would have endeared its author to his 
‘countrymen; taken together, they constitute a 





when Wasl 


1 
helm, the ship of state was seaworthy. 





unique and im} rishable title to renown and 
ratitude 

Washington was born on February 22, 1722 
in Westmoreland County, Virginia. Many at 
tempts have been made to follow his gx nealogy 
back to England, but we cannot trace it satis 
” than John Washington, his 
who settled in Virginia just 
nt years before the birth of (veorge 
One of John’s grandsons, Augustine, had four 
children by a tirst marriage, and six, of whom 
George was the eldest, by a second marriage 





with Marv Ball, who seems not to have be. 
longed to the tidewater aristocracy. Indi- 
rect] however, George Washington became 
connected with the land-owning oligarchy. for 
his father’s eldest son by the first marnage, 
Lawre! married a daughter of Lord Fair 
fax ind George himself was eventualiv§ to 
nace he widow Custis, who brought him 
property valued at one hundred thousand dol 
lars, a large sum for the local ty and epoch 
For the children of Marv Ball. however. there 
was but ttle money available, and, at a time 


when the eldest sons of the tidewater magnates 
English universities, or to the 
Inns of Court, or, at least, to William 
| , Williamsburg, George 
Washington received only an elementarv and 
very imperfect education Such of his letters, 
is have been left unedited by overzealous ad- 


mirers, show that, all his life, his spelling, gram- 
ind rhetoric were defective, even when 


tested by the somewhat lax standard of his time 








ind intry lr strict sense of the word, 
(ieorg Washit yton was self educated : the na- 
t pow f his n | steadily from year 
he sti f opportunities and 
the weight of responsibilities The work of 
seift-rnstruct n began early. At the we ol 
1Xt s| I Ss Commusslor in Tt 
Roval navy had been offered to him. but 
this, luckily for the United States, was de- 


Vou. XVILL.. No. 


opposition of the boy’s 
mothe The Jad aecepted, instead, the ap- 
pointment of surveyor to Lord Fairfax, who 
was the owner of large tracts of land in an un- 
surveyed section of the Old Dominion. That 
W ashin must have matured with 
surprising rapidity amid the difficult functions 
of a frontier surveyor, is manifest from the fact 
that, at the age of 


as adjutant of the 


Ci orge 


nineteen, he was designated 

Virginia troops, with the 
‘ink of major, and two years later was made 
commander of the northern military district of 
Virginia. At the outbreak of the French and 
Indian war in 1753-54, he was at the head of 
the Virginia levies in western Pennsylvania, and 
his gallant defense ol Fort Nece ssity caused 
him to be commissioned, at the age of twenty- 
three, commander-in-chief of all the Virginia 
forces. Only in the wars of the French revolu 
tion do we find examples of such rapid promo 
tion in the case of so young a man. _ It is well 
known that he alone derived any credit from 
Braddock’s campaign, having displayed reck- 
less bravery in the battle near Fort Duquesne, 
and having brought his Virginians out of the 
action in fair order. Upon him, subsequently, 
fell the defense of the frontier; and it was he 
who in 1758 commanded the vanguard of the 
expedition by which Fort Duquesne was cap- 
tured. It was soon after the practical conclu- 
sion of the French and Indian war in this quar- 
ter that he resigned his commission, married 
Mrs. Custis, and settled down to the life of a 
rich pl inter, 

During the next seventeen years we hear but 
little of Washington in the public records of the 
colony of Virginia, although, as we have said, he 
chosen a member of the House 
of Burgesses. His personal influence, however, 
must have been continually deepening and 
widening among his fellow-colonists; for, in 
the discussions preceding the quarrel with the 
mother country, his zealous advocacy of the 
patriot cause seems to have had remarkable 
and perhaps decisive weight. His national 
career began, when, in 1774, the Virginia Con- 
vention named him as one of its seven delegates 
to the Continental Congress, by which latter 
body, on motion of John Adams, he was in 
June, 1775, commissioned commander-in-chief 
It is well known that Washington stipulated 
that he should receive not a penny by way of 
salary fer his services in this capacity, but that 
only the sums actually disbursed by him for ex- 
It is a less familiar 
fact, that he made precisely the same stipula- 
tion when he accepted the oftice of Chief Magis 
trate; he is the only President of the United 
States who has refused to draw his salary. It 
is almost superfluous to recapitulate the inci- 
dents which mark Washington’s command of 
the Continental army. He compelled the Brit- 
ish to evacuate Boston, and, although beaten on 
Long Island, he brought away his forces in 
safety; by the blows dealt at Trenton and 
Princeton he forced the British to abandon the 
projected line of fortified posts across the 
Jerseys; at the Brandywine Creek and at Ger 
mantown he fought two hotly-contested though 
unsuccessful battles against Sir William Howe: 
at Monmouth nothing but Lee’s treachery pre- 
vented his defeat of Sir Henry Clinton; and, 
lastly, the felicitous plan of operations, which 
culminated in the surrender of Cornwallis, was 
entirely his own, although he had, of cvurse, 
the cordial and needful co-operation of Rocham 
beau and De Grasse. He sternly rebuked, as 
we have said, after the fighting was over, the 
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penses should be repaid. 


proposal of his discontente: ficers to make 
him a military dictator, thereby presenting the 
rongest contrast to Cromwell and tu Napoleon 
apart When, on December 28, 
returned his commission to the Congress of the 
Confederation, and retired once more to private 
life on his plantation at Mount Vernon, he was 
universally acclaimed as the father of bis coun- 
try, and he had already begun to become a 
legendary tigure. N¢ 
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l 783, he 


T vet over, however. were 
ederal Republic, which he, 
more than any other man, had helped to render 
independ xt four years we 
see him busied in correspondence with the 
f States, and with other men of 
authority, essantly urging upon them the 
need of making such changes in the abortive 


Articles of Confederation as would evolve a 


his services to the 


, 
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1 self-supporting central govern- 
ment. But for him, it is doubtful whether 
Virginia would have sent delega es to the 


Philadelphia 


1 


Convention in 1787, and, as we 
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said, it is well-nigh certain that but for 


s personal intercessiou, her State Conventiot 
uld never have ratitied the proposed Federa 
canic law. When, after much delay a 


T 
bulation, the Constitution was adopted by 


it 


1 
l 


A 


ne States, there was only one remaining ser- 
e which Washington could render to his coun- 


He could set in operation the 


= 
+ 


untried and 
ispected machinery of Federal government, 
d this he undertook to do at the sacrifice of 


s personal inclinations, as his private letters 


| 
stinetly show. 


[t is, indeed, impossible for any 


undid man to read Washington’s correspond- 


without being convinced of the perfect 
erity of his humility. He never believed 


self to be a great man; from first to last he 


s frankly distrustful of his ¢ 
irge the duties which were imposed upon 
m He spoke from the heart, when he told 


‘ontinental Congress that he did not be- 


ym petence to dis- 


e himself equal to the command of its 


rmy; and when he subsequently declared that 
ere were many other Americans better quali 
d than he for the high post of President. 
We may properly describe him as the most 
ilest man that ever lived, if modesty is to be 
isured by the superiority of a man’s real 
»ibilities to his own estimate of their value. 
Physically, our first President was a massive 
nd imposing personality. He was six feet 
ree inches tall in his prime, and he stood like 
»wer, a man of tremendous thews and sinews, 
ind possessed of what Milton calls Atlantean 
ulders, fit to bear the weight of monarchies. 
though generally mild, could be singu- 
larly piercing, and was fraught at times with 
extraordinary fire. The serene and benignant 
xpression which his features wear in Stuart’s 
portrait is to some extent misleading, for it 
is Witness only to his habitual and excep- 
mal power of self-control. He was a man of 
strong passions, and susceptible of violent ex 
itement. His face on the field of Monmouth, 
when he taxed Lee with treachery, was a ter- 
ror to see, and Jefferson records that some of 
he attacks upon him in the press during his 
Presidency wrought him to fits of positive fury. 
But he had learned to command himself, the 
better to command others; and, as a rule, this 
man, who was capable of Berserker rage, was 
one of the gentlest, kindest, and most consider- 
ite of human beings. It was characteristic of 
(reorge Washington, that on his deathbed—he 
lied at the untimely age of sixty-seven from an 
‘tion of the w ind-pipe, which decent medical 
ire would have relieved he apologized to the 
physicians and the attendants for the trouble 
was giving them. 


His eye, 


l 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 

WHENEVER a prominent American newspaper 
r public speaker expresses doubt of England’s 
ndly feeling toward us, there arises a wail 
pained remonstrance from the British and 
Canadian press, and we are reminded of the 
things which Minister Bayard and other 
fter-dinner speakers have said about the bind- 
¢ nature of a common origin and a common 

iwuage Yet, were the situation reversed 
re our land British territory and we held 
‘anada, Bermuda, Jamaica and the Bahamas, 
1 were matrtially as industrious as Great 
iritain is in the lands just mentioned, what 
uuld the English think? The garrisons of 
Halifax and Bermuda are being made as large 
s if those posts were threatened; the fortitica 
ns of Quebec are being strengthened, and 
re is much activity in the fortifications in 
t portions of our Northern border. Britain 
rtainly does not expect that any foreign na- 


has designs upon Canada, nor does any 


tish cabinet s riously believe that the United 
tes wants Canada enough to try to take it 
foree. It may be safely assumed, on the 
r hand, that no British cabinet would at 
pt to capture the United States; still, what 
her preparations mean? Has Britain taken 
‘af out of the book of Germany or Japan, 
thought how easy and profitable it would 
of a diplomatic quarrel, to dash at 
me of our great and wealthy lake ports, all 
ch are defenseless, and perhaps at some 


lh Case 





tur seaports too, and get two or three hun- 


d millions of Americar 


nsom? It cannot be den i that stealing 1s 
| the principal purpose of war, and that 


tain has made a lot of money DY it in other 
ivs; perhaps Canada, with her enormous load 
lebt and discontent, would like to better her 





condition through England’s help and the w 
protected condition of all of 

many of our sea ist cities it this 1s 

then what, in the name of all that is 

is the reason of the enlarge f 

which our loving mother ¢ Sul 

ing us with? 

The movement in favor of good roads 
become general throughout the country, that 
to the bicyclists, who in the last five vears ha 
done more complaining whout bad 1d 


has been ever beard from the farmers an 
ind 

fected by the condition of thoroughfa 
| 


*{ 
west and str mngestarguments, howeve 


istrial classes whose incomes are greatly af 


cood roads can be based upon ul 


roads, and a Florida farmer has recently oft 
some figures on the subiect which should 
other farmers to estimating their losses by 


ck, etc... wh 





mud, sand, 1 
make two or three trips to transport pi 
and goods which could be conveyed over vy 
road ina single journey. The Florida mat 
} 


statement, In brief, 1s that he must use 
e. 4 
| 


L 


horses where one d 

even with two horses he had to move slowe 
and rest oftener than if the roadbed was g 
The result, in money, was equivalent to a spe 


cial tax of ten dollars per year upon his 
Of course such a tax, if imposed by law fo 


I 

purpose of making and maintaining roads, w 
frighten any farming community out of its W 
yet there are thousands of counties in whicl 
such a tax, imposed for a year or two, would 
provide pavements of wo 1] or stone which could 
be kept in order at trifling expense. The ‘‘block 
pavement, which is common in Canada, and 


which is constructed of short sections of tre 
trunks, set on end, is within the reach of iD 
fairly wooded locality, and the material coul 


be “got out’? and laid DY the farmers then 


selves, yet thousands of cords of wood suitab] 
for the purpose is burned, to get rid of it, d 
ing the ‘‘clearing’’ season every yeal W here 
wood or stone is at hand, 

well to adopt the spirit of certain Californians 
who wanted an irrigating ditch; these mer 
held a meeting and passed the following reso 
lutions: 

‘Resolved, That we need a ditch. Resolved 
That we dig it ourselves. Resolved, That we 
begin to-morrow.’’ The ditch was dug 

The lessening of Cuba’s sugar output by two 
thirds does not seem to frighten the American 
people, although we are the greatest sugar con 
suming country in the world and Cuba has 
been our greatest source of supply Hundre 
of thousands of tobaccuo-users, however, art 
asking pathetically what we ( 
cigars if the Cuban tobacco industry is de 
stroyed, as practically it is. ‘ W here ignorance 


ire [ » do for 


is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,’’ yet it may not 
unkind toinform the affrighted ones that not one 
in ten of them smokes Cuban tobacco when he 
thinks he does; between skill in planting ar 
curing, and equal skill in manipulating and 
‘‘davoring’’ the product, Americans are doing 
wonders, and m the slv, of course snapping 
their fingers at Cuba. It has long been know 
in the trade, too, as we ll as to some 

who are also connoisseurs, that our sister re 


consumers 


public of Mexico produces some tobacco that is 
greatly superior to much that has been brought 
here from Cuba. For many vears there 
but little of this exported, but Americans a 
the Rio Grande, and some at Ne Orle < 
praised Mexicat gars bighly during the ¢ 


War period, and preferred them to Havanas 
i } ‘e, Ordinarily the Mexica 








it twice ft 
cigar is an object, for the *‘ wrapper 
is likely to “id ttle attention I! ny 
been given to the growing of leaves for wray 
pers; but nowa lavs the Mexican toba mia 
be wrapped in the smooth, elas leaf { 
necticut or Sumatra, just as most ol the ¢ 
product is wrapp d. Should we need tl 
Mexican tobacco, the supply will undoubted 
be forth ind at tl Siul t M 
will have the satisfaction of getting so nm 
pected revenge upon h | ener vho 
same as Cuba’s pre nt ene! op 

Almost all the rich g sof the Unit 
States were dis red by‘ I } { 

| 

little or no scient | vledg 
CePOLOL il neigl ) I pr l 
vas aim t Ww i 2 Lore 
nterested in mining enterprises recent i 1 
from Direetor Waleott, of the nited Stat 
Gevlogical Survey, that there 1s a larg 


farmers would do 
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Pua | 
ue elopement of two princesses in one week 
ivvestive enough to interest a hermit. The 
renunciation announced by the father of the 
! und the divorce proceedings begun by the 
husband of the other will belong to history. 
It is the facts that are significant 
The Prin Klvira, who by reason of birth 
tukes precedence over the othe ung woman, 
is the daughter of the Duke of Madrid, other- 
wise Don Carlo Don Carlos Maria de los 
Dolores Juan Gabriel Raphaél de Bourbon for 
hort—the inish pretender, who in 1572 1s- 
ued at the frontier a pronunclamento signed 
Your ki n which he stated that he had 
come to save his countrymen, and to lay down 
his life for their good In the skirmish that 
ensued he vanished on his charger. It was 


opera-boutte Offenbach ought to have put it 
to musi Presently be was in Paris, scandal- 
iziny the monarchies of Europe by his visits to 
the pawnbrokers, with whom he put the order 


of the Golden Fle e in hoe Kix pelled from 


France for inciting rebellion, he took up resi- 
dence in Venice, where he lived in semi-state 
and where it wa plendid to see him gondo- 
liered about by ten men in royal livery. From 
that S in water, which is the Grand Canal, 
new proclamations came. He was amazing. 
By day he talked ‘‘God and my country,”’ at 
nivht he paddled around wrecking homes. <A 


r ie became the husband of the 
Rohan, a lady whose family motto 


Ry his first wife, who was a daughter of the 
Duke of Parma and a niece of that other pre 
mite de Chambord, he had three 
it deal to put up with. One 
Elvira who 


tender, the C 
children in | 1 gre 


of those children is the Princess 
elope | the othe r d iy. 

Just why she did so the newspapers will never 
tell ‘he societv of Rome from which the 
elopement took is, barring only that of 


Bucharest, the A lit- 


you. The 
1 


Pp! ice, 


most lenient that exists. 


tle thing such as a flirtation between a girl and 
“a married man creates rOSSIp of course, but 
nothing else. Nor was it, as the press has in- 
timated, because of parental opposition. Don 


Carlos has created too many scandals in pri- 
vate life to bother his head over what his 
daughter might do What he exacted of her 


was purely Tartufiian 


dans Peclat quion fait, 
fait Votfense 
lence,’ 


Le ma i pire 
La unda fu monde est ce qui 
Et t pecher que pécher en 


Which may be translated: ‘‘Do as you wish, 


but don’t get 


; your name into leaded type’’ 
another mott 


much in in royal and pa- 


vorue 
trncian circles 


Elvira 


elop ad for 
ond from hereditary 


reasons, tirst for the 


apulse—in 


two 


tum of It, st 
ieccordance with the best Bour'on_ principles, 
which are the very worst imaginable. The 


Don Francois d’ As- 


1) . 
Princess Isabelle, sister of 
( 


sise, the ort and cousin of the astonishing 
ex-Queen of Spain, ¢ loped ilso She let herself 
out of a window thirty feet from the ground 


Polish adventurer. There 
daughter of one of the 
who eloped not 


ind ran off with a 
was the Princess Marie, 
‘ Bourbon, 
There were others, a list of 
i. book which might 


vuld fill 


wh se CS i} ides W 
tled **The Badness of Bour- 








I illit itively 
bon Bea ( 

In elopin then, this little girl was merely 
carrvil 4 it family traditions, and the melo 
dramatic renunciation of her whieh Don Carlos 
has ] shed is as absurd as it is hypocritical 
He had tter held his tongue 

\\ Prineess of Caraman Chimay there 

nother litar to be strummed If | may 
venture to speak of myself, I saw her in Paris 
two vea i ind I saw also that she was a 

She was not only splendidly beauti 
ful, she was garmented in jewels—an offering, 
t Was stated the King of Belgiun At that 
time she was | means living up to her looks 
Born Clara Ward Detroit, she was the daugh 
ter of the 1 est and most illiterate man in 
Mich il It was at the we of seventeen, 
wit! \ of two million, that she bought 


husband, 


rself a crown and iocidentally a 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


To tell all she subsequently did could only be 
surprise 


vccomplished behind the fan. The 
which in ordin iry circumstances her elopement 
would create is in consequence rather mitigated. 
What object she had is one of those things which 
she alone may tell. But the predisposing cause 
belongs to pathology, to a morbid condition, as 
traceable, if we had the data, as that of the 
Bourbon gir] 

In view, however, of this double escapade the 
old adage, Put not your trust in princes, may 
be lengthened into Put not your trust in prin- 


cesses either. 


A recent suicide of more than ordinary in 
terest is that of Helmas Romaine of Paterson, 
N. J., who shot himself ten days ago, not be- 
cause he was poor, not because of ill health or 
unrequited affection, but for no other reason in 
the world than that he wanted to. Born in 
i841 on the farm and in the house where he 
ended his life, he was of the type known as 
self-made. He was rich—he had amassed over 
half a million of money—and he was respected. 
As years go, none but a schoolgirl would have 
regarded him as old. Why then did he kill 
himself? 

To man highly intellectual—intellectual, that 
is, in the Goethean sense—suicide may be a pro- 
test or a resignation, a confession of failure or a 
declaration of indifference. It may result, too, 
from a loss of the faculty of being surprised, 
from a state of incuriousness as to what will 
be. For life is made up of such inscrutable 
possibilites that more people live to see what 
will happen next than is generally supposed. 

Romaine, however, was not intellectual. He 
was something different, he was what all self- 
made men are, he was shrewd, and in the his- 
tory of modern suicide a man who, in addition 
to being that, is rich and respected has never 
killed himself before. 

An editorialist has suggested that perhaps 


he had lost his illusions, adding ‘‘as we all 


do.”’ The usefulness of that editorialist 
should cease. Of course we lose our illusions, 
and with them our umbrellas and our hair. 


Life is a vale of tears. We respire, aspire, 
perspire and expire. Solomon told us that. 
The point is not to have illusions, not to be 
constantly thinking of our own individual 
selves. 

[t was not the loss of illusions which troubled 
Romaine Like every other suicide, he really 
wanted to live. What he did not want was 
some misfortune or other attendant on his par- 
ticular existence. Could he have abolished it 
he would have sworn by Methuselah, as he 
could not he abolished himself. 

Abit onus, obit anus. 


The different layers of our sphere have faith- 
fully bequeathed to us vestiges of all that once 
animated their surface. In the medal-cabinet 
of Nature nothing has been lost. The Libellula, 
with its wings of gauze, is quite as well pre- 
served as the bony case of a gigantic tortoise. 
Some of the tlowers which perfumed the first 
meadows on the globe have been found, if not 
in all their freshness, at least retaining all the 
delicacy of their forms. 

Notwithstanding the perfect preservation of 
many fossils, the love of the marvelous, which 
our ancestors had, made them misunderstand 
Nature, and the relics of animals were almost 
constantly assigned to some extraordinary creat- 
ure. The bones of bears, found in the caves of 
Franconia, passed in Germany for a sovereign 
remedy and were sold by apothecaries as re- 
mains of the fabulous unicorn. 

Elephants and mastodons had generally an- 
other story. As many of their bones present 
resemblances that are striking to those of man, 
they were constantly attributed to distinguished 
The knee-cap of an elephant, for in- 
stance, found near Salamis, was, Pausanias 
says, believed to have belonged to Ajax. The 
Spartans prostrated themselves before the skele- 
ton of one of these animals in which they thought 
they recognized what remained of Orestes. 

The wise were not exempt from these errors. 
Kireher, in his work on the subterranean world 
(** Mundus Subterraneus’’), and Plater, an anat- 
omist, swallowed them whole. Less than two 
centuries ago there was found on the banks of 
the Rhone a skeleton which the erudite re 
garded as that of Teutobocchus, whom Marius 
The skeleton was alleged to Dave been 
from a tomb that bore the inscription 
in which were also found 
In spite ol all 


p “ople 


slew, 
exhumed 
‘*'Teutoboechus rex,”” 
medals with the same device. 
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this, however, the skeleton was recognized by 
De Blainville as being nothing more and noth- 
ing than that of a mastodon—an animal 
which we have been taught to believe was ex- 
tinct. 

But not a bit of it. Miners and Stick In- 
dians, who this autumn have come out from the 
head waters of the White River in Alaska, bring 
testimony of its presence there. Mr. Charles 
Hallock, of the Alaska Historical Society, says 
that the actual existence of the mastodon at the 
present day is necessary to explain the phe- 
nomena of the numerous buried remains, not 
only of bones and tusks which Eskimos have 
made articles of barter, but of carcasses so fresh 
that the sled dogs of overland explorers have 
repeatedly been fed on tlesh from them, which 
hitherto was supposed to have lain refrigerated 
and undecayed for centuries, but which in view 
of the recent testimony from the White River it 
is more reasonable to believe is less antique. 

The White River country is isolated and al- 
most inaccessible, and it may be that mastodons 
have chosen it as their final stamping ground. 
On the heights of this land, which separates the 
tributaries of the Yukon from the affluents of 
the Pacitic Ocean, there is, the miners who have 
been prospecting there for gold report, plenty of 
grass, moss and browse, a temperature cold 
enough to suit any mastodon, however fastidi 
ous, and water in plenty to drink. The miners 
declare that they have seen not alone the foot- 
prints of these animals but the animals them- 
selves. 1 wonder, however, whether the mas- 
todons saw them. I wonder, too, how any 
miner prospecting for gold up there should not 
have understood that a mastodon in hand was 
better than two prospects in the bush. At the 
price Jumbo commanded a live mastodon ought 
to fetch a million. Shade of Barnum, you have 
my tears. 


less 


If the magazines in this country and in Eng- 
land can’t buy better verse than they print, I 
fail to ‘see why they should print any. Verse 
has no excuse whatever unless it is super-excel- 
lent. There always used to be some in the 
‘*Post’’; it must be a dozen years and more 
since its publication was abandoned. Why 
should not the magazines imitate the ‘‘Post’’; 
or if the editors are in too much of a rut to do 
that, why not wait until they can find some- 
thing fit to read, something like this splendid 
‘““Hyrin to the Sea,’’ for instance, which re- 
cently appeared in ‘‘The Yellow Book’’: 
“Grant, O regal in bounty, a subtle and delicate largess ; 
Grant an ethereal alms out of the wealth of thy soul: 
Suffer a tarrying minstrel who finds and not fashions 
his numbers 

Who, from the commune of air, cages the volatile song; 

Here to capture and prison some fugitive breath of thy 

descant, 

and his own as thy roar lisped on the lips of a 

shell: 

Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that 
hath language, 

While, through the ve 
Spring, 

While with throes, with raptures, with loosing of bonds, 
with unsealings, 

Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the world, 

Tremors and coy reluctances, sweet agita- 
tions 

Youth, irrepressibly fair, 


Thine 


ins of the Earth. riots the ichor of 


unfoldings, 


wakes like a wondering rose.” 


A motor has been invented for the bicycle, 
by means of which, with your feet on the 
foot you may wheel away as fast and 
furious as the law permits. It has the two 
customary wheels, the same frame and the 
usual handle bar, pedals, chain, sprocket 
and saddle. But the rubber tires are twice 
the ordinary size and the machine not 
end as heretofore with the diamond-shaped 
frame. Just behind and under the saddle is 
a small metal can. The framework of the 
machine is hollow and the can contains a eom- 
bustible tluid which flows into a motor, ex- 
plodes under the action of the air, and which, 
if it does not blow you sky high, drives you 
along. The motor itself is an unobtrusive ar- 
rangement set just beyond the rear wheel. 

The speed of this bieyele is regulated by the 
flow of fluid, which is lessened or increased by 
means of a stopcock. Just what kind of a 
motor is used, or what the Huid is, the inventor 
does not tell, but the practicability of both have 
been demonstrated. 


What next? 


rests, 


does 


-~e-+ 


UNDER the operation of the Vermont library 
law fifty-nine towns have established libraries 
within the last two years, making a total of 118 
public libraries in Vermont. 
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, ma nauiri on sucha 

! tikes them at the risk 

t though 11s ind depressing, a 
ul { 1 ring su vrewsome 
I i \ it cest CO pie e) ( 
Bookmat in a rece! urticle, de 
scl s the prison life now being undergone by 
Oscar W 1 » hideously inhuman that the 
ha s are he will either die or lose his reason 
before his term of durance expires. Long ago 
Cha Reade, in ‘‘Never too Late to Mend,” 
described the horrors of English prisons. But 


ul protest appears t » have done shght 





0d, Ch untry that ¢ ills itself the most 
lized on rth did not rid itself so long 
wo of the horrors of imprisonment for debt, 
which Dickens terribly denounced in_ his 


‘Little Dorrit And now its jails remain 


dens in which the treadmill is still employed 
ind the criminals are loaded with disgraceful 
sufferings. In the ise of Oscar Wilde these 


sufferings become doubly disgraceful It is 





eve ul whether this man is a criminal at 
ill. The chances are strongly in favor of his 
being afflicted with an erotic mania for which a 
lunatic asylum would supply the far more fit 
ting mode of treatment. The fact of his hav- 


ing been mentally di 


seased, and of this malady 
having been ue 


weravated by reckless use of in 


toxicants, is one which few able and impartial 
students of cerebral atHictions would now for 
an instant dream of denving. It is a shame, 
1 erying shame, to England that she should 
make for her thieves and forgers and other 


malefactors the dens and holes that she does 
But in this case the obloquy and 
degradat mere confinement should surely 
be enough, Oscar Wilde, until the moment of 
his downfall, was one of England’s most gifted 


make them. 


ion ¢ 


literary men. His ‘‘Garden of Eros,’’ his 
“Burden of Itys.’? his ‘‘Humanitad,’’ his 
‘“*Ave Imperatrix,”’ his sonnets to Milton, 


Keats and Shelley, and not a few other poems 


of enchanting beauty, surpass almost every- 
thing that Matthew Arnold ever wrote, and 
wholly transcend the labored affectations of 
Rossetti He was the author of a book of 


called 


gram, affluent 


eSSHVS ‘*Tntentions,’’ ablaze with epi- 


in humor, and clad with a style 


so flexible and spontaneous that its fine felicity 
disarmed his least courteous critics. He gave 
tu the stage several very noteworthy plays 

one of these, ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,’’ being 


& masterpiece worthy of Sheridan, though per- 
haps the English evidence of 
Dumas the Younger’s dramatic influence yet 
practically displayed. Socially he was a_per- 
son of enormous conversational charm, the ideal 
‘diner out,’ keeping people in shrieks of laughter 
by his daring and irresistibly funny paradoxes. 
Perhaps, when all is said, he was the best talker 
in Kuroy He had married a lady of beauty, 
refinement and marked intelligence; he was the 
father of two winsome and promising boys. 

From such heights as these, literary and social, 
he fell. No one with a grain of decency or com- 
mon sense pretends to palliate the atrocity of 
his transgression. His enemies (and he had 
many) delighted in it. His friends (and they 
by no means few) deplored it with keenest 


most successful 


were 


pain. As it stands, it is the great literary 
tragedy of the century. His sole excuse is 
insanity, and if science were able to demon 
strate this, it would be an exense teeming with 
unspeakable pathos . Well, let that point 
pas Men like Nordau or Lombroso could 





never scientifically defend him as 


4 non-respon- 





sible degenerate, for none of them were ever 
civen tl pportunity. What I desire to show 
s the mean and coarse tortures to which Eng- 
land has subjected and is still subjecting him. 
Never has ‘‘John Bull’ shown his latent bar 


brutish and revolting 


more 


i 
Wile 





nakedness ilde was first put on the tread 
mill, we are told, and afterward withdrawn 
rom its miseries because they threatened to 
‘ 1 his life He is now forced to sleep on bare 
boards, witl 1e sole protection of a blanket, 
ind the blanket is fa en au 17 from him it: he 
turns, during church service, and notices a fel 
low-convict at his side. Church service, indeed! 
What blasphemous insult to an all-merciful, 
rgiving Christ! One marvels that any 
| e pris chaplain can be found t 
iver the words of the Gospel In circum 
sta s of s 1 shameless mockery 
| 3 t hudder with virtuous disgust 
1 \ an Massacres. Does there not seem 


1 cogent reason for her ‘‘masterly inactivity 
wl we contemplate the loathsomeness of her 
reigning prison s; I 

Sor f the most unclubbable men in town, 
I have sometimes thought, beloug t ten or 
more clubs: some of the most clubbable are 
members of only one or two. The quality of 


Is a p culiar one It is not an ex 
vood-humor. The late Oliver 
K. King retained his elective secretaryship at 


the Union Club (which also involved a position 


clubb bility 


cessive play ol! 


on its governing committee) for a period of 
seventeen years; and yet King’s warmest 


friends would not have called him a person of 
the jovial type. It is not practical conviviality, 
for some of the best-liked men olten 
verel) and, moreover, he who 
often seen the worse for wine, nowadays, loses 
einnotime. It is not skill with cards, for 
a wizard at whist may be a dull fellow in com- 
pany. It is not fashion, for those who are great 
guns to the beaux and belles may be small 
enough in the eyes of others. It is not large 
wealth, for though this can purchase obsequi- 
ousness and servility it cannot purchase genu- 
ine friendship or frank intimacy; and though 
not seldom the clubbable man is poor, he is still 
so rich in friendships that no system has ever 
been devised for the breaking of his amicable 
bank, while the multitude of his delightful in- 
timacies who shall number? Such a man never 
stops at his club, however hurriedly, without 
bowing to at least ten members and holding 
brief converse with at least five. He never 
enters merely to unlock his letter-box, get what 
letters happen to be lying there, and then go 
out. He never appears at his club merely for 
the purpose of cashing a check or paying a bill. 
No matter how short a while he remains, there 
is always, with him, the hand of a ‘‘Harry’’ to 
be grasped, the shoulder of a ‘“‘Jimmie’’ to be 
slapped, the ear of a ‘‘Jack’’ into which some 
story be merrily murmured, I 
should say that the secret of his being so club- 
bable was his inherent gregariousness. The 
club, for him, fills an assertive want; he would 
literally languish without it. Many men go to 
their clubs for the purpose of escaping boredom 
at home, and when they get there sit with their 
heads bebind unperused hewspapers for the 
simple reason that none of their particular set 
happen to be present. But the really clubbable 
man has no the entire club his 
though special individual preferences are of 
course another affair. 

It is ridiculous to observe how many unclub- 
bable men belong to clubs. Two friends, for 
example, will dine together continuously for 
months, even years. A clique of four will dine 
together day in, day out. Members who are 
constant habitués will only nod to each other 
through actual decades, though meeting seven 
times every week. An outsider will say to you: 
**Of course you know Smith; he is a member of 
your club.’’ And in some cases you smile a 
sort ol , though secretly conscience- 
stricken at your own lack of sociality, re- 
membering that the face of Smith is familiar to 
you as your own and yet that you and he are 
not even bowing acquaintances. If all clubs 
were composed of clubbable men only, what 
ideally pleasant places they would be! But the 
dominant trouble is that so few of us are will- 
ing to act up to the spirit of the institution 
which we have joined. We persist in treating 
it like a first-cluss restaurant, and a first-class 
restaurant, or one of any kind whatever, is pre- 


are 5e- 


abstemious is 


cast 


must 


pa eli | 


Set: Is set, 


yes 


cisely the thing that we have come into it for 
the purpose of avoiding. To a restaurant we 
may bring our most unclubbable moods—our 


desires for solitude, our ‘‘blues,’’ our 





“gruln pl- 


ness,’’ our incidentally outcropping resentment 
that we were not present at creation—all, in 
short, that makes us conscious we are just 
then unapproachably disagreeable. But our 
club, with perfect propriety, refuses to accept 


us on these dismal terms. Its disciplines aie 
veiled yet austere, and its penalties polite yet 


effectual. 
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A PIECE OF WHITE PAPER. 


AFTER the announcement of Flossie Lam- 
bert’s engagement to Jack Trescott she was 
of course deluged with gratulations, many of 
which took the material form of dinners, opera- 
parties, theater-parties or suppers, nearly all 
given by reigning grandees. 

“Any other girl, Flossie,’’ said her mother, 
‘‘would behave as if she enjoyed it. Sometimes 
I really think you don’t.”’ 

‘*Marriage,’’ said Flossie, musinyly, ‘‘is full 
of such awful solemnity.”’ Then she quoted: 

Time turns th lays t sion, 
Our loves into corpses or Wives, 
And marriage and death and division 

Mike barren our lives.’ ” 

*“How scandalous!’> moaned her mother. 
‘“‘And you just engaged to dear, lovable Jack, 
who's given you that hazel-nut of a diamond 
and made you the envy of hundreds! I hope 
you don’t talk like that before him!’ 

‘*Jack,’’ said Flossie, ‘‘has already flashed his 
sunshine, like a search-light, into the mouldy 
and noisome caverns of my soul. He knows 
exactly the kind of creature he is getting: 
in actual age, twenty-one; in wordliness and 
experience, a shriveled hag.’ 

At which poor Mrs. Lambert lamented— 
“Oh, Flossie!’ just as she had done count- 
less times before, and in what her daughter 
impudently called her hen-that-has-hatched-a- 
duck voice. 

Among Flossie’s girl friends and acquaint- 
ances there was one whom she felt to be seeth- 
ing with hate and rage and malice at her en- 
gagement to the vastly eligible Jack. This 
girl’s name was Leah Seymour. Jack, at cer- 
tain times, had paid her marked attention. She 
had sat on the box-seat with him in the coach- 
ing-parade of the previous spring, and later 
some one had started a rumor of their engage- 
ment. Ina hard white-black-and-red way, she 
was a handsome girl, somewhat too tall, some- 
what too bony, somewhat too sinuous of move- 
ment, but withal exceedingly graceful. She 
had a kind of sway over men, and for three 
seasons had held her own as a belle of the first 
‘ank. Flossie now and then detested her, and 
now and then forgot to do so because of the 
amusement that her petty deceits and false- 
hoods and makeshifts afforded. In many a 
paltry white lie the girl had caught her, and 
in one or two of a darker shade as well. 

Leah, as recorded, had been secretly furious 
at the engagement, and she had suffered the 
acutest jealous disappointment on learning of 
it. She was not in the least in love with Jack, 
but she had immensely wanted to marry hin, 
and now that Flossie (as she herself would have 
phrased it) had ‘‘caught’’ him, the chief matri- 
monial chance of her life seemed to have fled. 

But she could not bear her chagrin with either 
wisdom or generosity. A raucorous d sire to 
deal Flossie some vengeful stroke had seized 
upon her. For days she went nowhere into 
society, and even refused two dinners at which 
she knew that Jack and his betrothed would be 
the guests of honor. A certain near relation 
chanced to be rather dangerously ill, and this 
she made her excuse for not appearing abroad, 
though the relation, attended by careful nurses, 
knew little of her alleged solicitude. 

Jack Trescott, during their acquaintance- 
ship, had not written Leah more than three 
or four unimportant notes, but it chanced that 
she had retained an envelope, almost intact 
(one on which deficiency in the gumming had 
caused it to open without any tear whatever) 
and which bore her name in Mr. Trescott’s 
very characteristic, break-neck, topsy - turvy 
calligraphy. This envelope gave to her ma- 
levolence a mean and feline incentive. 

She took a large sheet of perfectly blank 
white paper, and folded it so that when placed 
within the envelope it had a very sizable and 
noteworthy look. Then she sealed skillfully 
with mucilage the envelope in which she had 
lodged this rather weighty little packet. After- 
ward she carefully studied the defacea postage- 
stamp and concluded that the ‘‘letter’’ needed 
another. This she secured from a second old 
envelope, using hot water in the process of de 
tachment. Then she made certain careful 
changes by means of an eraser and a piece 
of burned match. Finally, having surveyed 
her work, she decided that it was most adroitly 
deceptive. “When I leave it, as if by chance, 
in Flossie’s house,’? Leah meditated, ‘‘she will 
recognize the handwriting. But she will be too 
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‘honorable,’ and all that, to drear 
it And before fe can see it T w 
back again Afterward I can deny | 
that it is his handwriting at al \ 
and soon. Meanwhile the 
been dealt, the trouble will have 
Simpler things than this have ever k 
engagements. But I’ve no such expe 
that ft course not! 
The next day she called uy 
opened conversation by wishing her the 
est happiness. ‘“‘I ought to hav ! | re 


and told you how perfectly delighted [ am, and 
how very bright a future, my dear, I feel r 
tain is awaiting you.”’ 

Flossie laughed. ‘What’s Leah Seymout 
up to, I wonder?’’ she thoug! 
fuse amiability somehow smells of mischiit 
Aloud she answered, ‘‘Oh, we’re neither of us 
saints, but Jack’s amiable, and I daresay we 





shall get on fairly well together They tell me 

that your cousin, Mrs. Proudfit, is quite ill 
“Oh, wretchedly I’m on my way to her 

now. I'm belated, too L’?m SO #bDxXx1IOUsS LO 


hear what kind of a night she passed! Just 
see!’??’ And Leah drew out four or tive letters 
from a side-pocket of her modish coat. ‘‘] 
haven’t had time to read one of these yet 

**Really?”’ 

‘*T must hurry away to poor, dear Amanda 
It will be such a dreadful blow to me if she 
shouldwt get well!”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Flossie, with .the tips of 
her lips. She knew this to be one of Leah’s 
falsehoods. There was more talk between the 
girls, and presently Flossie’s guest departed 
Flossie went upstairs, with a queer, tingling 
sensation in every nerve. Leah had often 
given her the same feeling before, but never 
till now so acutely. 

‘*She hates the engagement,”’ Flossie mused. 
**She’d have given an ear to get Jack herself. 
Vd pity her from the depths of my heart if I 
were not sure she never had a spark of love 
for him.’’ 

Just then a servant appeared with a letter. 
‘*Miss Seymour must have dropped this, | 
think, Miss Florence. | found it on the floor, 
just at the side of the chair in which she sat 

Flossie took the letter and instantly recog 
nized Jack’s handwriting. She saw that it 
was still sealed, and she felt, with a sudden 
dismay, how “‘fat’’ it was. Her color changed, 
and for a moment there came into her eyes a 
pained sparkle. Then she went to one of the 
windows and let the full, keen sunshine beat 
down upon it while she scanned it, inch by 
inch. There was no date visible in the post 
mark, and both stamps, the more she peered at 
them, showed signs of having been tampered 
with. Turning the letter over, she studied its 
fastening. This, too, jooked suspicious A 
smile crept between her lips, and she slowly 
nodded. All the trouble had gone out of her 
gaze, but they who knew her best could have 
seen there a sly wickedness. 

“T Anew that girl was in for some nasty 
trick,’? she murmured to herself. ‘‘Now we 
shall see what we shall see.”’ 

Flossie soon went downstairs into the draw 
ing-1oom, with the letter in her pocket. She 
felt almost certain what would happen next. 
Five minutes later the ball-bell rang, and in 
came Leah Seymour, full of eager inquiry. 

“Oh, Flossie,’’ she said; ‘‘I’m confident that 
I must have dropped one of my letters her 
one of those, you know, that I took out whil 
talking with you. [I missed it after Pd got t 
cousin Amanda’s. She lives just here, you re 
member, in Madison Avenue—and, by the way, 
I’m so glad to tell you that she’s ever so much 
better. Let me think: iis was the chair I sat 
in, was it not?’’ 

‘Yes.”’ said Flossie, ‘‘that was the ch uir.”’ 

‘But I don’t see any signs of the letter any- 
where.”? And Leah moved stoopingly to left 
and right. 


‘*Perhaps you dropped it somewhere se 

Leah shot a quick, nervous glance at “lossie 
Was there a game of checkmate beginning? 
Had Flossie found the letter and resolved t 
do with it odious, horrifying things? Had shi 
open 1 it and discovered the yjece of whit 
paper? 

‘*] think,’’ said Leah, ‘‘that | f Ay 
it fall when I took it out with tl t a" 

‘‘ Apparently you haven’t said Flo 
her most innocent tones Just then t i 


ball-bell sounded 


[hat’s Jack, very probably,’’ co ied 


lL) t ! ple \ 
\ i | { | row ek 
wond \ I 
| I rati si ! 1 atl 
my mi t I ! \ J k pee 
ent ‘ red 1 f wit! litt 
feverish back the chair 
wi ! ( braced [ 

Jack l to both vir | us 
lost a lett t ercilessly in Fl ‘ 
ind then sl I tT ! t yenuou 
Manner, 1 Tu t | il t 

Veant she had moved toward a table full 
ol ¢ i wi lea { it with 
in air ol rel hit ry Lp 1 het 

Why e it {) f t rvants must 
nay I I it na 

“G me! ul Upp toward 
her 

But Flossie, with an august f1 wh, put it be 
hiod her back N Leah he said, sternly 
“This lette s air ted t vou in J ik hand 
writing What does it mean?’ Chen she 
turned toward her lover and ired at him 
“Jack! Do you write Leah such bie letters 
as this Vasn t aware that 4 1 cortesp nded 


with her at 


She heid the letter so that Jack could clearly 
read its superscriptiot 

Leah stood colorless, visibly trembling 
‘Flossie,’’ sh gasped, “vsrive me that letter! 
It’s mine The address is in a hand that may 
resemble Jack Mr. Trescott’s—but still—’ 

“Oh t @ my hand,’ said Jack, with a 
frightened look at Flossie. ‘*There’s no deny 
ing that 

‘You admit it,’’ mildly thundered Flossie. 
‘Very well. Jack Then open it Open it 
in my presence.’” And she thrust the letter 
into his hands 

Leah’s eyes flashed like knife blades Phe 
sprang toward Jack ‘““Mr. ‘Treseott,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘give me that letter! As a gentleman 


you must! 

Jack held the letter tightly between both 
hands. “‘I—l hope Vm a gentleman, but 
really, in this case, I think | ought to find 
out whether l’ve been writing to you in my 
sleep, or whether 

“Writing to her in your sleep!’’ wailed 

1 se Tl stand any 
such contemptible excuse?’’ And she caught 
out her handkerchief and laughed in it, though 
her laughte r sounded like sobs 

This was too much for Jack. “It 7s my 


F lossic Oh, do you 5s ippt 


handwriting, Flossie, he broke forth, ‘‘but 
I’m ready to swear that | haven’t written Leah 

Miss Seymour—a line in—in six weeks!”’ 

‘*Prove it, then!’ commanded Flossie, snateh- 
ing the handkerchief from her fac | tower- 
ing before him with one arm uy like a 
tragedy queen “Open the letter! 

Jack looked at her in dir ilarm He tore 
the envelope apart, and in another second 
Flossie had grasped its contents i large, 
close-folded sheet of blank white paper 

Leah darted to one of the door (At its 
threshold, with strained face and a strangled 
laugh, hie cried 

Merely little practica JOK nothing 
more 

\ she hurried into the outer | ind Wus 
Lut ny tl big brass Knob of the main door 
| shot after her 

Qh, was that I] she ud, with one of 
her beaming smile ‘You LiIwWaYy were 0 
cle t that rt of thi W! not st 
on till luncheon and talk it all ove 

But | il with precipitation, tl When 
| rejoined Jack he alr t bleated to het 

Oh, Fi ( it mit low hast { 

Sutte ( If | Sl¢ ‘You 
| I h | mear hes f 
Dicks | you, t ther da that i were 

world-w ! I n 
t a] ur yur i \ i 
\ ! I , 
| | i J k reat I t 
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| nt exp en witl have 
pr results It has be yu 
i I etfect on a wound is to releve 
1 th mad to hea [t has been als 
t Oo n treatment promotes the 
h of ft hair, and cases of premature 
ies il re} rted ) ha ri readlly lelded 
rt Valle f oxvgen 1n the treatment ot 
= i Nas long been re rea 1. but 
t ip} il ! I Surgical Cases IS 8S Vast 
i cataloguing among the Surprises of 


I neg, Europe is promised 
neighborly is Harlem. Wec 
Tr purple and 


Pelephoni illy speaking, I 


in 


ip London and Paris and orde 


fine underclothing with the same ease as we 
now summon aecab. A Russian Edison, Serge 
Kildischewsky, is stated to have invented an 
ustrument which eliminates the effect which 


distance has in decre ising the audition of trans- 

sound M. Kildischewsky has talked 
through the waters the river Don and ex- 
perienced no difficulty in making himself heard 
hundred With the transat- 
lantic ‘al equipment he 
promises to make a London whisper heard in 
New York. 

But promises of a similar nature have been 
made and not Kept The trouble heretofore has 
consisted in what is known as the inductive ca 

In the case of the tele- 
graphie cable it was found that the inductive 
pacity could be lessened by the use of more 
delicately adjusted instruments. The 

idible tone over a telephone wire on land is 
equivalent to vibrations a second It 
is impossible to attain anything like this speed 


mitted 


ol 


miles away. 
and their electri 


cables 





pacity of the wires. 


lowest 
sixteen 


man o ean cable. 

The average of vibrations per second over the 
\tlantic cables does not exceed four. In other 
as five hundred words a 


ls, while as high 
minute have been sent over land wires by means 


words, 

of an automatic sender, the highest rate of speed 

of the ocean cables is twenty-five 

The cables now in use are out of the question 
telephonic purposes. A new cable would 

to be divided into sections of about a hun- 


Tor 
have 
dred miles in length of which each section would 
be a rel station. But this scheme, feasible as 

ne had a practical application. 
[he expense has been the chief obstacle. <All 
experts are agreed that for the voice to be heard 
cross the sea the telephone would have to be 


Ly 


has ver 


It 18, 


it least three times as large as the cable, and 
they estimate that a submarine plant would cost 
in the neighborhood of fifteen million dollars. 

But the same quality of inventive 
which overcame the difticulties en- 
countered in getting the cables now used into 
working order will surmount any that may crop 
up in the operation of the ocean telephone. It 
is en route, and it will come; not to-day, or to- 
morrow, but in time, perhaps, to constitute this 
to the next. 


genius 


countless 


century’s birthday present 


When Jules Verne wrote his famous and 
fanciful romance *‘ Around the World in Eighty 
Days,’’ it was regarded as pure fiction. But 


long since has that fiction developed in a fact 
which pt y, science aiding, will be out of 
date. With the completion of the Trans Sibe- 
rian Railway it will be possible to make the trip 


] 
esenti 


in thirty davs 
poss le connections at present en 


The best 
able a trav ‘ler to circle the globe in seventy- 


bD 
i 


one davs 
rhe 


Southampton ; 


The average time is a trifle more. 
shortest route is “us follows: New York Lo 
Southampton via Suez to Yoko- 


hama; Yokohama to San Francisco, and thence 
by rail to New York 

By the Trans-Siberian route, the completion 
of which is promised in time to convey every 


body to the Paris Exposition, the itinerary 

WV 1 be this: New York to Paris, six days; 

Paris to St. Petersburg, three days; St. Peters 

rg to Viadivostock, eight days; V ladivostock 

to San Fra sco, nine days; San Francisco to 
New York, four days. Total, thirty 

QO) of tl latest novelties Is t penci with a 

tiny electric point and a small pocket battery to 

enable one to take notes in the dark. To writ- 

rs W me eves wet se ired by the a] we of the 

ht « t is a gift from the gods. You 

s he quiet ot vou! study, turn off the 

yw out the candles, turn down the lamp, 

\ l his tlle ¢g 1 s write S 

is though vou had the sunbght at vout 

k ri ventor is a benefactor. If lL were 

Queen I would knight him. EDGAR SALTUS 
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BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
THE boy violinist, Bronislaw Huberman, 
wh ma his merican debut here ten days 
s tip-top. The moment he touched his 
nstrument you felt that you had an artist, a 
reai rtist and a rare one, before you. The 


frenetic Men 
and shouted, and women stood up 
1 shouted too. The be ry accepted 

quite modestly, or, perhaps it 
» Say, as th ugh he were 
heard a fat critic declare 
han he looked, and what 
With an art such as he displays it 
would not matter if he were Methuselah. He 
is too young, though, to fill the void which 
Paderewski left in so many feminine hearts, 
but nonetheless I can conscientiously commend 
him. If he is not a genius no violinist ever was. 


received was rose 
with them an 
the appla Ist 
would be more exact te 
accustomed to it I 
that the lad was older t 
if he is? 


In Paris last winter I looked in at that home 
of melodrama which is the Ambigu, and sat, 
without fatigue, through a performance of 
‘Les Deux * a play which had been 
running there for over a year, and which, under 
the title of ‘*‘The Two Little Vagrants,’’? was 
produced at the Academy of Music last week. 
As melodramas go it is entirely melodramatic. 
A man suspects his wife, turns her out, and in 
his increasing anger makes over their child to 
a footpad The mother, who innocent of 
course, and who equally of course has been 
shielding her sister, passes the next act in hunt- 
ing for the boy. You have her anguish to 
harrow your feelings, the remorse of the father 
to add to the cup, and the wretchedness of the 
little waif as final drop. But in the last act 
virtue is rewarded, as it always is on the stage, 
vice is foiled, and hands and hearts are united. 


Gosses, 


is 


The theatrical interest of the week centered 
in Miss Rehan’s reappearance at Daly’s in ‘‘As 
You Like It,’’ and in Mr. Manstield’s splendid 
presentation of ‘‘King Richard III.’’ Miss 
Rehan is our most charming actress precisely 
as is Mr. Manstield our foremost actor, and it 
is regrettable that fate and management does 
not induce them to appear together. Yet if we 
can’t have them that way, we may at least be 
thankful to have them at all. They embody 
the best traditions, they are each of them 
thorough artists, and in whatever they play 
they give you not only more than your money’s 
worth but more real art than you get from any 
one else. 

‘Lhe performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House continue, socially speaking, to be fash- 
ionable, and, artistically speaking, dull. As a 
conductor Mancinelli can’t hold a candle to 
Bimboni or «a baton to Tango. The chorus is 
raw, the ballet vague, and though the stars are 
of the first magnitude, as yet the ensemble has 
been too dark for them to shine in. But that, 
I hear, is to be brightened. Instead of ‘*Faust,”’ 
**Lucia,’’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ and other hack operas, 
we are to be treated to a novelty which of old 
has been so seldom heard as to seem quite fresh. 
Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele’’? is promised, and if the 
promise is kept, New York will have something 
worth listening to. The score is entrancing. 
In the Garden Scene, Boito caught the simplic- 
ity of Marguerite as no one else save Goethe 
did. The contrast between her girlish purity and 
the voluptuous sentiment of Gounod’s heroine 
is patent to the most listener. The 
climax of this scene, the tender and playful 
quartet which culminates in a burst of hys- 
teri¢al laughter, is dramatically and lyrically 
delightful. But it is Marguerite’s death that 
is the gem. The poignant pathos of the poor 
girl’s broken utterances, the languorous beauty 
of the duet, and the frenzied terror of the finale 
are superb 

** Mefistofele”’ 


] 
i 


, 
careless 


was not heard out of Italy and 
Germany until 1880, when Mapleson produced 
it at Her Majesty’s Theater with Nilsson 
Marguerite and Campanini as Faust. Its suc- 
cess there was instantaneous, and Nilsson’s ren- 
dering of the character of Marguerite was the 
tinest performance of her career Since her re 


tirement from the stage Boito’s opera has been 


as 


heard less and less often. 

With Melba and De Reszke there is not a rea- 
son in the world why it should not be properly 
ind effectively produced EpGAR SALTUS. 
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SOCIETY BEFORE MARRIAGE 


THE proverb that Every Dog has his Day 
embodies a prevalent impression that to each 
man and woman, during his or her life, 
a time when life seems comparativel) 
kind and prosperous. The idea is doubtless 
based on the innate sense of justice in the 
human heart, which leads us to believe that no 
not allowed a the world 

Shakespeare has touched the matter in his 

assertion, ‘‘There is a tide in the affairs of 

men’’: and one often hears the remark that 

So-and-So has had his fling in early life, and 

must be content to take a back seat 

vice versa. The exceptions, persons who are 
uniformly lucky or unlucky all their lives, are 
taken to prove the rule. 

. There is some truth at the bottom of all this; 
but probably it is founded on a natural law. <A 
man is rich in youth because he inherits money ; 
he does not value it rightly, and neglects to 
learn how to take care of 
older, it leaves him, and he is never able to get 
it back. Or a man is born poor, but by thrift 
and diligence contrives to make a fortune for 
his old age. Then, occasionally, there is a mar 
who unites thrift with property, or one who 
lacks the faculty of accumulation, and dies as 
he was born, in poverty. But the question is 
not one of money only. Leaving the money 
aside, there are other things which can make 
life pleasant or unpleasant. In the region of 
the interior or subjective life we enjoy or are 
miserable quite in lependently of outward con- 
ditions—at least within certain obvious limits. 
And here, too, there seems to be a season—a 

—which is apt to be preceded or fol- 
lowed by a winter. You are born with a happy 
temperament, digestion, an optimistic 
spirit; but as age comes on you lose your health 
and your illusions suffer; people turn out not so 
good as you imagined, and you enter the decline 
of life disappointed and unhappy. Or, on the 
other band—but this is rarer—the hardships, 
doubts and discontents of youth are, as you 
gain breadth of view and temper, dissolved and 
subdued by wisdom and charity, and you reach 
the end of your journey surrounded by peace 
and comfort. These are the fine natures, which 
‘“‘heat their music out,’’ and strike their roots 
into the everlasting verities. 

It must often happen, however, that we are 
largely influenced by things for which we at 
not directly responsible, which are the product 
of the society in which we live, and which we 
ail ourselves 


comes 


chance in 


one is 


now or 


vets 


it; so, as he 


summer 


LOr vd 


must recognize and combat (or ay 
of, as the case may be) if we would avoid their 
man with an in- 


evil or enjoy their good. A 
may waste his life 


ventive genius, for example, 
in devising tritles which have nothing but their 
ingenuity to recommend them; whereas, if he 
would but stu ly the demands of the age, he 
might make a fortune every week. Or 
may be sensible of a power or faculty in him- 
self which would be of value to the world, but 
is prevented from exercising it because, per- 
haps, he lives in a country which denies him 
freedom of speech and action. Such an one 
must emigrate to a land where these : 
tages are given, or resign himself to die un- 
honored and unsung. 

But the problem is by no means always so 
plain as this; the influences of society are vers 
subtle, and it frequently demands real insight 
to trace their effect upon us. Fashion blind- 
folds us, and custom stupefies. The very thing 
which harms us most may appear at first sight 
the most advantageous. And this brinys me to 
what I was going to say. 

Most mothers will tell you that experience of 
an indispensable preliminary, for 
her daughters, to getting married. It is indeed 
one of the fundamental laws of our fashionable 
social compact that the girls shall ‘‘come out’’ 
on reaching marriageable age, and thenceforth 
attend all the balls, dinners, theater-parties and 
receptions to which they are invited. Home 
instruction, it is pointed out, however careful 
and correct, can never put the polish on a young 


one 


‘Society’ Is 





there 
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time, of course; and to get married to desirable aspect, Met n omy tril { 
husbands. They have a good time in society, those bandso rds ee! 
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riages in—or frol society do not invariably Weapons he knowled the temper, the con 
turn out well Precise statistics are wanting, mon sense, the stanchnes vhich should e 
but it is the current impression that the wed- able her to meet her present occasions. She 
dings which shine so grandly in the newspapers knows how to dress, hov cout polit 
are often those which have a sequel not so how to enter and leave m, how to or 
grratifving in the same papers a few years later. ment an opera Dut thre thi ire not ap 
Chere is reason to suspect that the Four Hun- plicable to the reguirements of domestic routine 
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other 1 ‘sspects, are not especially from lounging at his club, o1 ming home late 
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hears similar rumors from London. One in- dis red e resources of h it sure 
clines to the belief that marriages are f that it has any. On the contrary, home _ be- 
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should say. And yet it is 
h social experience are 





lower wa life—or voyages, I ret 


obvious 


facilities for hi: much solid footing in it 


less operative 1n the latter than in tl former does 1m belo! to hb 
eases. Is this an accident, or has it some nat- so far as their relat 
ural explanation? Can it be that there is some ire no better than en 
thing in the conditions of the superior, fashion- they give her ceas« 
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secure conjugal happiness? 
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HE SAW HIM ONCE 

DURING i ! I wa muurney the otner 
li | p t of my ti mn the I KE 
not that I an » much addicted ( 
but men talk more free Lhere wd ot islon 
ally you pick up somet I nteresting 

There was talk of murder, and the questior 
arose among us, WI] had ever en a mul 
derer? 

One man came from out West, and he had 
seen one of the Dalton brothers, or some o1 f 
that kind, wh had shot a number of persons 
less prompt to draw than himself; but such 
a man hardly answe1 one mmavination of a 
murderer: what we meant was a secret fiend 
like Jack the Ripper, or Paul Ferrol, or a fel 
low of that kidns At last a gentleman who 
had hitherto kept himself to himself uncrossed 
his long legs, looked out of the window at the 
monotonous Indiana landscape, and spoke as 
follows 

‘I saw, several years back, a man who com 
mitted a murder; | recognized him at once I 
was within a rod or two of him; there were 
hundreds of peo} ibout; [could easily have 
given the alart but I let him escape without 
making a n. and never knew it till afterward, 
either 

‘How was that??? demanded a Chicago man, 


k skull-cap from his Michi 


pushing back h 
knew it tall 


Avenue brow “You never 


van 
afterward, and yet you recognized him right 
off? You must have been sort of braided up 
in your ideas, weren’t yvou?”’ 

‘*T should have said that [ recognized him, 
althoueh I had never seen him before,’’ the 
first speaker corrected himself 

aed ou’re bra lir 2 ous up, n ww!’ remarked 
the Dalfon-gang ventleman, reaching for his 
hip-pocket, and producing a pistol of the kind 
that kills gradually 


count for his being 
morally certain 
ind the 


You see, | ildn’t a 
where hie Witt DecAauUSs 
that he was in another place 
that there was no human 


I was 
reason | 


of that was, 


Was sure 
possibility of his getting away from it.”’ 
‘*Well, now, sah,’’ said a lawyer from Mis- 
souri, ‘‘my opinion is, you owe this company 
an explanation [ can’t remember of ever be 
foh hearin’ similar to the one you 


ol 1 CHASE 


mention, an’ I’ve been around a good deal, fust 


an’ last, too 
The long-legged problem, who wore English 


whiskers, and was of an aquiline build of counte- 


nance, seemed somewhat shy of disclosing him 
self He hunted in two or three pockets for a 
cigar, found one, and then rose to his feet to 
vetamatch from the box between the windows 


iled a length of limb and 
body for which I, for was totally unpre 
pare 1: he seemed at least seven feet in height, 
and vet he could not have weighed over a hun- 
dred and seventy As he stretched out an arm 
for the matches | thought to myself that if I 
had been iping murderer, I should have 
felt very with such be 
hind me. It’could have stretched across from 


By this action he reve 


one, 


an es¢ 


an arm as that 


unsate 





New York to Canada and brought back a fugi 
tive, Without raising any question of ¢ xtradition 
until it was too late for the party of the second 
part 

Havit lighted his cigar, he subsided into 
h seat. with verv much the effect of a cork 
screw disappearing into a cork; for he tarned 
his lank anatomy round once or twice on the 
wav down, and seemed to shorten rather than 
to double up He was down at last, and then 
he looked round upon us with a pleasant ex- 
pression, and remarked, “‘If my story was as 
long as Lam, gentlemen, | should be ashamed 
to unfold it; but I don’t think it will keep us 
lo crest than fro this » Buffal so, If vou are 
really ri here goes It was in New York 
the thing | ippent ! 

“T used to be nnected with a newspaper 
there; not tl lw the criminal reporter, but 
[ was on tl fact I may tell you I was 
the mus \ lramat ritic: and having 
the run of tl! I was 1 the wav of hear 
ing what was going on before the general public 


rot hold of it 





**Now | dar iy you may ill have heard of 
this murder, for it was quite a famous one in 
its time, and the man who did it is still at large, 

far at least as tl crime Is neerned But 

s L said before t was several years agi when 
I myself was a comparatively voung chap, and 
the chances are you've forgotten 1 there have 

rood 1 y since then, vou know 


The victim was a gentleman also connected 


witl e press, though he had gone out of ac- 
tive business, and merely drew his quarterly 
dues as the chief stockholder With that, and 
other investments, he was understood to be well 
off. He was quite an old man, but very spry 
still; short and broad-shouldered, and with a 
ruddy face and strong, bald head; black eves, 


1 


ind beard white as He looked full of 
vitality and might have been living yet if this 
thing hadn’t happened. But he had not out 
lived the enemies which he had made during 
his journalistic career; he had omitted 
to hit hard when he got the chance, and was 
even in the habit of following up a man, so to 
speak, after he was dead He had had great 
power, in short, and had used it | have sev 
eral times heard people remark that they 
dered he dared venture abroad without a bomb- 
proof suit. But he had strong friends as well 
as foes, and he certainly nevel to let 
the latter keep him awake. 

‘*He lived in a side street not very far from 
Square, on the East Side: there are a 
good houses in that neighborhood, 
Which were onc fashion, but have gone 
out of date since then He lived alone; he was 
a widower, and his only child, a daughter, had 
been married some years back. There was the 
usual number of servants in the house, but I 
may say here that they were all satisfactorily 
accounted for after the Three women 


cotton. 


nevet 


won 


seemed 


Union 
number of 
in the 


murder 


and one old butler there were, if I remember, 
the last having been with his master for twenty 
odd years. 


‘Well, one November morning the old gen- 
tleman didn’t appear at breakfast, and being a 
man of regularity of habit, this sur- 
prised the butler, who after waiting fifteen min- 
utes, went up to see what was the matter. He 
got no answer to his knock, and at tried 
the door; it opened, and he went in. There 
lay his master in bed, quite quiet and comfort 
able apparently ; 
butler saw that he was shot through the right 
temple, and was stone dead. He had not stirred 
after the shot. The weapon had been held so 
close to him when it was fired that there were 
traces of the powder on his skin and on the 
sheet; and it would have been supposed to be 
a case of suicide, but that the pistol lay on the 
window-sill at the other end of the room, The 
window opened on the roof of an outhouse, and 
was open; probably the old gentleman was in 
the habit of sleeping with it up, for he was a 
hardy old fellow, and loved fresh air. Plainly 
the murderer had come in and gone out by that 
window. ‘There never was a murder more easily 
committed, or which offered more difficulties in 
the way of discovering who did it. 

‘Robbery was not the motive; nothing had 
been taken. It must then have been the work 
of private revenge; and the victim had so man) 
enemies that, so to say, they protected one an 


clock-like 


last 


but on a second glance the 


other. The only thing the police had to go 
upon Was the pistol at least so it seemed at 
first. 


‘T saw the weapon at police headquarters; 
| 1 


for | was interested in the ease, having known 
the old gentleman quite well; and the superin- 
tendent was a friend of mine also. I could see 


nothing peculiar about it. But there was some- 
thing, nevertheless: it was new, and of a new 
make, which had been on the New York market 


only a few days; and there were but two or 
three dealers in the city who had handled 
them. Of course this was a piece of shee 
luck for the police; but they took care not to 
give themselves away about it, and no one 


but myself knew the fact, outside. The public, 
when they read in the paper next day that the 
traced the weapon to the 


, ; 
iread § 
and had obtained from him 


dealer who sold it, 
i description of the man who bought it, must 

thought that their guardians were super- 
naturally acute. Nor did the luck stop there 
\ woman turned up at headquarters a few hours 
ifter the account in the papers appeared, and 
said that she had been standing in a doorway 


have 


in the street back of the one in which the mur- 
dered man lived, at about two o’clock on the 


night of the crime. She was, she said, waiting 


who was a night workman in 


for her husband, 

a factory building near by The house of the 
murdered man had a garden behind it, extend 
ing clear through to the street next below. 
While the woman stood in the dark doorway, 
she saw a man climb over the wall from the in 


side, and drop into the street and walk away. 
The light from the gas-lamp on the corner fell 
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upon his face, and she saw it plainly. She de- 
scribed it; a peculiar face, with a marked ir- 
the bridge of the nose, and eye- 
brows meeting across. He was, she said, about 
thirty-five years old, and was well-dressed. He 
did not see her; and as he walked away she 
saw him throw up his hands and laugh. 

*“Now, this description exactly fitted that 
given by the dealer who sold the pistol. It 
clinched the thing—this was the man beyond 
a doubt. The only thing remaining to do was 
to lay hands upon him and get him hanged; 
and that, the public thought, would follow im- 
mediately as a matter of course 

‘Well, gentlemen, it never rains but it pours. 
When | read that description, it gave me the 
most unpleasant feeling I ever had in my life. 
For I knew a man thirty-five years of age, with 
eyebrows meeting across a crooked nose; he 
Was a man who always dressed well, and he 
was given to late hours; and worst of all, 
he had once been attacked by the dead man, 
and nearly driven out of business, though all 
the while he was wholly guiltless of the charge 
which the dead man’s paper brought against 
him. He had hated him accordingly, and had 
often said as much to me and others. It was 
no use my trying to persuade myself that he 
was not the murderer. It would have been 
ridiculous to pretend otherwise. The only 
question in my mind was, whether or not I 
should give him warning to skip. Of course 
L couldn’t have put the police on him—though 
I hope I am as little a defender of murderers 
as any of you gentlemen who are so kindly giv- 
ing me your attention. But I could let things 
take their course; and that, gentlemen, is ex- 
actly what I ended by doing. I held my 
tongue; and meanwhile I went back to the 
office of my friend the superintendent. 

‘‘He wore a very self-satisfied expression. 
‘So, you’ve heard it?’ said he. ‘Yes, we’ve 
got him. He’s in his cell downstairs. Pretty 
quick work I call that. He denies it, of course; 
but I guess we'll bring him to book before many 
hours.’ 

‘**Who is he?’ I asked. As I expected, he 
mentioned the name of my friend. I could not 
tell whether I was most relieved or distressed. 
‘Can I see him?’ I asked. 

‘* ‘Seeing it’s you, I will make an exception,’ 
he replied. ‘Of course, an officer must be pres- 
ent. 

‘*T went down to the basement, and there sure 
enough | foand my unfortunate acquaintance. 
Not only that, but the instant I met his eyes I 
was convinced that he was innocent. 

***Can you get yourself out of this scrape?’ I 
said to him. 

‘***Tuckily I can,’ he answered. ‘I can prove 
a perfect alibi. I have sent for my witnesses. 
[ shall be examined to-morrow, I presume, and 
ten minutes will settle it. It’s a case of mis- 
taken identity, I suppose. Oh, I’m not worry- 
ing!’ 

‘‘He seemed so cheerful and confident that 
I was reassured. After a little further talk, 
[left him, promising to be round in the morn- 
ing. 

‘It was then dinner-time; I went home and 
dressed, for I bad an assignment to attend the 
first night of a new play that evening. I ate 
my dinner at the club, and walked down to the 
theater. I had a seat on the aisle, about ten 
rows back. The house was crowded. As | 
stood in the lobby, before taking my seat, I 
heard people discussing the capture of the mur- 
derer; it was in the last edition of the evening 
paper. 

‘*Well, the play began and went on; I don’t 
remember whether it was a success or not. It 
ended. The audience got up to leave. I got 
my hat out from under the seat, and as I rose, 
I saw, across the heads of the crowd (vou see 
my height is sometimes an advantage, gentle- 
men), a sight which almost made me shout out 
with astonishment. There stood my friend, 
packed in with the slowly-moving throng near 
the He had evidently been occupying 
an orchestra chair. He was in evening dress, 
with white gloves and tie. I never before nor 
since had such difficulty in believing my eyes. 
As soon as I could collect myself, I waved my 
hat at him, to attract his attention; I wanted 
to know, among other things, how he had con- 
trived to get out of quod without an examina- 
tion. He finally me—he couldn’t very 
well help it, if he looked in my direction, and 
his eyes met mine across the crowd. And at 
once, gentlemen, in spite of what I told youa 


regularity in 


stage. 


saw 
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moment ago, I was convinced to the bottom of 


my soul that he was the murderer! 

‘*He looked at me with a strange expression, 
and without a sign of recognition; I did not 
understand that look until afterward. I at- 
tempted to get to him; but the crowd was 
moving the other way, and I could make no 
way against it. I never got within a dozen 
yards of him. Finally I went round to the 
lobby entrance, expecting to join him as he 
passed. But I saw nothing more of him. He 
must have got out by some other exit. 

“‘T went straight from the theater to the head- 
quarters, to find out from the superintendent 
why he had let the man out, 

***Let him out!’ cried that official; ‘are you 
cracked? He’s asleep in his cell; I saw him 
there five minutes ago!’ 

“T sat down, and for a few moments I did 
some hard thinking. 

‘**Well, what’s the matter with you?’ asked 
the superintendent, who had been watching me 
curiously. 

‘“*«The man downstairs is innocent,’ I said. 
‘I have just seen the real murderer—his double 
—and he has by this time got clean off.’ | 
went on and told him the story I have just told 
you. 

“The next day, my friend was examined, 
and proved his alibi beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

“*T get out at this station, gentlemen; good- 
night!’ added the long-legged man, as the 
train slowed up. And before we could say 
anything, he was gone. 

‘*Humph!”’ ejaculated the man from Chicago, 
taking another observation through his pistol. 

The Dalton-gang man and the Missourian got 
up toreturn to the parlor-car. ‘‘You know who 
that fellow is, of course?’’ said the former to 
the latter. 

“‘No, I do not, sah; who may he be?”’ 

Pe RT Se 

But they passed down the passage-way be- 
fore I could catch the name. I have been won- 
dering what it was ever since. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


7e- 


In a graveyard at Derrykeighen, County 
Antrim, in the north of Ireland, there is a 
monument erected to the memory of a certain 
William McKinley, who was executed by the 
British as a rebel after the battle of Antrim. 
Two of McKinley’s uncles, James and Wil- 
liam, came to the United States, and it is from 
one of these that the President-elect is de- 
scended. 
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SMILES AND BRAINS 


HOYT 


WHEN Mrs. Primrose told her daughters that ‘‘hand 
some is as handsome showed her knowledge 
of the world, and a realization of the fact that it is really 
not half so necessary to a woman's success that she 
should be pretty, as that she should give the impre 
of prettiness; for it is a well-known fact that nine times 
out of ten the belle of the ball is by no means the pret 
tiest there. It is wonderful how one woman with feat 
ures that are almost plain, manages, by the aid of dress 
and manner, to pass herself off as being very good-look 
ing, while another, who is really pretty, displays such an 
inability to make the most of her advantages that her 
very beauty is ineffective and insipid I don’t smile 
so much,”’ confesses a knowing maiden lam 
amused, but is sO much more becoming.”’ 
This is undoubtedly true in a way, but it must be mixed, 
as the New England woman said about her receipt for 
pudding, with ‘‘brains.’’ Beware of appearing un 
natural! Who does not remember Du Maurier’s draw 
ing in ‘‘Punch,’’ where Dora, who thinks her style should 
be vivacious, preserves a perpetual smil 
tells his sad story, while Maud, who affects the intense, 
fixes ner @ark orbs with a look of tragic entreaty upon 
the youth who is struggling to get through his funny 
anecdote, under their baleful influence 


does she 


ssion 


**be CaUst 
because it 


is the colonel 


Besides, what is the use of worrying over beauty any 
more; everything is being made to order nowadays, 
good looks included. One’s hair and complexion may 
be altered to suit in half an hour; noses and chins are 
remodeled quite cheaply. Wrinkles are ironed out, and 
dimples put in in their places,on cheek or chin, whichever 
is most becoming. It looks as if before long some one 
would discover the long-lost receipt for Medeia’s con 
coction of perpetual youth. In which case the chances 
are that it will be invented by an American, and first 
used in Paris. It is wonderful, even now, what they can 
do in that mysterious city. Old Mrs. W , when she 
goes abroad every year, apparently to Carlsbad, invari 
ably stops at the French metropolis en route for home 
ostensibly to get her winter gowns, but every one knows 
it is also to go through some sort of rejuvenating proc 
ess, whereby her compl xion is divested of its wrinkles 
and freshened up for the winter, so that, although she 
must be over sixty, she might easily pass for thirty with 
her veil on. 


What a variety of types we find in studying the belles 
of a decade of centuries. In the days of chivalry, the 
ladies made famous by the swords and songs of the 
troubadours must have had but insipid personalities, if, 
as these minstrels tell us, they usually spent their time 
weeping in ancient castles for their lovers at the wars, 
excepting now and again, where an energetic exception 
would occasionally follow her lord’s fortunes incognito 
in page attire. In the time of Queen Anne and the 
Georges, a belle cultivated her wit as well as her beauty. 
Her conversation abounded in well-turned epigrams and 
clever repartee. In France she had her salon, in England 
her levees. She played cards, gambled, danced and gos- 
siped; she wore powdered hair and a patch on her chin, 
and was clever and wicked and fascinating, like Beatrix 
in ‘‘Esmond,”’ or the maids of honor of Queen Caroline. 

Then, if we jump a hundred years, we see the lovely 
heroine of Miss Austen's novels, whose appearance is 
likened to that of a hot-house flower, and who has a 


pretty little repertoire of several small accomplishments, 





13 
such as playil the har] rd at guitar, and 
painti I tsk 1 j 
little eu N nt { tf 
tions, as she er her en \ l America 
we find her be hi} el Sa ! tel 
pla 1. With her nov if \ A ly her 
lap, dressed exqui y pulls and cr | ind a 
miles and gra I her many admire 

Finally ming t ty} to-day, we find a jolly 
up-to late individual. who 1 hit be lesignated as the 
Social Tomboy No other epithet can so well deseribe 
her. She has a rather attractive individuality, not 
necessarily a beauty, but very chic and, as the French 
would say, ‘‘tres originall In her relations with the 
outside world, sl treats men and women alike with a 


spirit of bon camaraderie, but, as an actual fact, much 


mrades to be men She is not ¢ 


prefers those ¢ xactly 
fast and seldom gives rise to criticism, but sh cel 
tainly not at all slow Perhaps lively might best ex 
press her. Her motto is ‘So far and no further she'll 
go “‘jusque la Her sporting proclivities are greatly 





developed, and she joins in these pursuits with father 
brother or husband, and is treated by them on a footing 
of equality Her conversation is apt to be plentifully 
interspersed with slang She certainly is not a hot 
house production, | i thoroughly out~« 

ment; and, taken all in all, with her faults and virtues 
is very attractive How interesting it would be if we 
could see a vision of the fair women to come as well a 
those of the past The next belle of the future will bea 
twentieth century production, which, at all events, will 
rive her an individuality all her own 


f-doors develop 


What a delightful place New York will be after all 
the improvements are tinished, and the last trowelful 
of asphalt has been laid in its place; but how soon will 
this be, and when shall we have solid streets again? l 
can't come out!’’ wailed a disconsolate little 
Our street is all blocked up and nobody can drive 
through, and I can’t have my tea, nor dinners, nor dance 
And mamma says I had better let down my hair and go 
back to the nursery again.’” Surely if the authorities in 
charge had this sad case put before them, they would 
hurry up matters, to prevent such a dire catastrophe 


debutant 


One of the first things that would probably strike the 


eye of the critical foreigner, should he travel over our 
land, is the uncompromising ugliness of most American 
suburbs. Nothing could be more cheerless and al 


together hideous than the square wooden boxes, or, 
worse still, the flimsy Queen Anne with cheap glass 
windows and gingerbread decoration. Cottages that 
are put up a dozen at a time by the speculators, and 
catch the public fancy by meretricious show. Yet much 
might be done even to these abominations to alleviate 
their crudeness. Nature will always do her best to hide 
defects even if left alone. and with a little encourage 
ment will do a great deal more. The dreariest streets 
in London are brightened, when the season will permit, 
by the balconies full of blossoming plants. Here, with 
greater natural advantages in the way of space, the busy 
American people do not appear to care to make the effort. 
What a change it would make if these very same specu 
lators, in building these painted wooden boxes, would 
plan at the same time a square of California privet to 
mark out the yards, and a few plants of Japanese ivy 
around the hous¢ Vines are like charity, they cover a 
multitude of sins, and hedges and flowers would redeem 
any neighborhood 


40> = 
THE greatest length of England and Scotland, north 


and south, is about six hundred and eight miles 






































DWIGHT LYMAN MOODY IRA DAVID SANKEY JOHN WANAMAKER CAPTAIN MAHAN 

The celebrated revivalist, Dwight Lyman Moody Ira David Sankey, who has attained such a wide an h ur ert t t 
was born in Northfield, Franklin County, Mass..in spread reputation owing tol i tore I S1 he tu H ~ 
1837. He worked on a farm until he was seven- evinced at an ear i L gre hig th Mr. Nat t i I t t United 
teen, at which time he became a clerk in a Boston He was born in I roh, La ( and t t ta I 
shoe store belonging to his uncle. The youngman in 1840. I RS ‘ i | apa H 
had been brought up in the Unitarian faith, but ret i s ( I ( Ma , 
now he became a member of the Sunday-school of bar Y Sank t ! t ed 
Dr. Kirk’s Congregational Church, and at the end became conne t \ M Chr fr f " t Fort 
of six months was received into communion with d oi i 4 \ tua 4 re I | j ‘ us tl 
that body At the age of nineteen he went to its president When t I Cor t Ss | eat rid 
Chicago, where he began to work as a missionary of Y. M. ¢ associa I wa i " H \ t I 
among the poor, and was exceeding|y successful he was sent thitl is i ! i \ Ni I t 
Two years later he established a Sunday-school association ’ uy } Mi M / ( Ww ea 
numbering 1,000 pupils. During the Civil War he whom in 1873 h i } Vf Pa S87 Mr. W » I se va edal t 4 
acted as a lay missionary for the Christian Com he iteria t h ‘ I t ter i il unt 
mission, and, although unordained, he assumed principal cities of the I t K u H g t " ] t Brooklyn 
the ceige si in a eeting-house built expressly been so successfu ntt th | 4 ‘ t ) ms s ‘ pT ted 
for his converts. This building, as well as his” they proceeded, ur 1 I t | } { . , 
dwelling-house, was destroyed in the great fire of States, to arrange ur ! u ul vas I 
1871 About this time he met Mr Sankey, witt ous part th ‘ r f " r¢ t H 
whom he has since been so intimately associated enthusiasm and had " s From 18 Kx } ff t 
in his evangelistic career. Mr. Me in tt ‘ Sank i Mr. M M { I { 
East Northfield, Mass., in a house tir iat t Be I LI 

ye in which be was born. His v \ uve nt G 
tation is largely due to the Ipowe ip re and Gr W 
which characterizes all his undertakings. He i by Mr. Sank t 
also beyond doubt a preacher of fervid and elec words wherever t Er T 5 5 
tric eloquence Aithough to thisday he has never We add that RMh aa Ye I s H r 
been ordained to the ministry, many of the cor Asse ution t g 
spicuous New York pastors have recently invited present ( ( I 
him to conduct a conference in New York for the { 
iwakening and deepening of spiritual life. The The Hon. John Wanarmak } ~ ‘ I 1 
services now being held in Cooper Union are at lelpt n IS388. He ‘ i \ uh ‘ 
tended by multitudes, and surprising the influ- education, for, ow t t 
ence exercised over them by the revivalist obliged at an early age to earn | He be Pr ler n I I 4 
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Orlear 
La Verit of | iftix that Emp r Willian 
(a il tl I pital s ret during 
{ ft ! ! l r t tl ( i I eror Wil il 
| } nted a large 1 tur ( \ which will t 
' 4 ind f th } have died in the 
t Crerl \ 
A eneral ¢ iw of the beau monde ot Lor l 
| pla | N er fogs have set in, a 
} ns ota te iu e prepal to pass the wintel 
I t and the Mid 
The English Club at Pa I Pyrenees, opened its 
rs under the most favorable ces Fox huntir 
| in the first week in be ery distinguished 
conipany appeared o1 é The M. F. H. is Baron 
l’Este, and a number of I hand Irish Nimr wel 
\ 1 to the fore Bu x hunting in Frar snott 
b npared to the spor f kings in England and Ire 
land. There are 1 ouble ditches and seven-bar gate 
is in the Ward U: country round Dublin, at which 
er Impet Ma jest tl Empress of Austria, ofte 
tood aghas evel vith the example of Leonard Mor 
rog nd Captain Middlet to steer her over the course 
The new Turkish loan of tive million pounds has been 
ruaranteed by the P ‘ of Europe to assist the Sultan 
n carry it the nised 1 rms in his dominior 
M. Fran s Kossutl mof the late General Kossut! 
! Hung ot, and head of the Hungarian it 
rrectior ! a duel itely with M. Gabriel Ugron 
formerly chief e Opposition party M. Kossuth was 
wounded in the right arm and M. Ugron was lightly 
scratched The duel was fought at Buda-besth. 
Histor Blenhei ‘alace, the seat of the Duke and 


week the 








ene « the reat ‘ s held within its walls 
nce its erection in tl lays of Queen Anne, when tive 
h 1 thousand pounds was voted by Parliament for 
the purpose but that sum did not suffice tor the comple 
tion of the work l royal estate of Woodstock on 
vhich it stands was granted at the same tin Thus was 
the nat s gratitude ex pressed to the victor of Blenheim 


n Bavaria, where John Churchill, the first Duke of Marl 


August 13, 


hand Bavarians, 
04 [he exact site of the battle was Héchstadt 
I t Duchess of Marlborough, and Queen Anne were 


varm friends, and called each other Mrs. Freeman a 


sarah 


i 
The hous party in ited to meet the Prince 
Wal Princess Victoria, 

Denmark, were the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Londonderry. Lady Helen Stuart, Lord 
wd, Lord and Lady Curzon, Lady Ran 
Lady |] ian Churchill, Sir Samuel and 
ott, Lord Chesterfield, Mr. and Mrs. 





ind Prince and 











G Hon. George and Mrs. Curzon. Right 
H | r ar Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, 
M. | 

The Spanish Government has successfully carried a 
loan of four hundre lion pesetas. The patriotism 
of the Spaniards has been roused to the utmost pitch of 
enthusiasm: even the ies of the Grandee families of 
Spain offered their jewelry for purpose of raisi 
fur t ! tl var in ¢ and the Philippi 
l Is 

The rising of tl t Huelva, Spain, caused an in 
undatior vhich many persons lost their lives i] 
steamer ‘‘( t na engulfed in the waves and 
me 1. 

T been at Gatchina lately 
OV of Russia. The same 

! lo, seventeen miles south 
of S will rest for some time, to 
I ir voyage. The Czar has 

I ter of Foreign Affairs te 




















no} 
e Prit | ff, wh ‘ he on { son 
L i/re 
Gene Car P ja, Who was on the point of 
Cul t ce Marshal Mart rhe { aly as 
Capta General of ¢ ma, has set out for the PI ppine 
Islands. where he succed General Blancs as Cay 
General of 1 ‘ s. The express train from 
iad | , carried General | eja 
1 t I ( priana Phe general and 
\ ‘ la ( Sand other ti elel were 
7 } { wi continue his voyage to 
PI pine 
Nie Geren n much exercised f n 
time pas ‘ x titled « ers met with in 
the Gern inn I thirty-one regiments In 
vi hal t n l In t In 
Guards t ¢ rs whe 
ly ’ ‘ I bles Sir s 
numb vy reserved nol 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 
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CUBA AND SPAIN Sir Edward Clarke, M. P., for t 
' , Solicitor-Genera!l, d ered 
\ dispatch to Madrid from Havana says “peeece “ \ ilo ; 
ce rte Ove! wer + ih 
that in an interveiw General Wevyler F "E> “% he , Age: : 
, = * of which he took occasion to refet t ! 
stated that he had returned from the Prov- , Venezu n mattet H . ite 
nce of Pinar del Rio owing to the neces- | , ord $ ; oe aphcay ‘ : RS ORE 
sity of settling the question of the new hand ee t) Re ‘ he nd vis { Z 
. abandor the reposterou ( bin that nen nf he Wl 
issue of notes by the Spanish Bank and c é Britair * Se i & 
; \ nes Srit: > 1) de for vears re i t r re 
other urgent matters. After these were nag jefinite by ‘i sr ake le 7 Br ; 
é aeiunite “ na Vy be een rT ! ! \ 
settled he would be ready to return to the | 4'>. “ : => ; 
fd Guiana and Venezuela. Re ( The Volk 
; . OSEK bitratio ‘reaty ¢ t 
He added that he did not believe that | PTOPS* ee oa A ree ' 
‘ said he did not believe that } 

ceo had more than s housand men, : 2 ; ; 
7 tl “yr apc tered: ! ‘ ‘ arbitration tribunal would Pr lentia Mr. | 
an ha se were scattered In remote . x iy ; 

° wT 1 ssen the number of difficulties bet eel I I i 
VOSLtLONS The object of the recent Span- — cs — > " ; j 
| . Great Britain and the United States ly 
ish operations had been the occupation of : 

eee ! -| Diplomacy was capable of dealing with | Government fa x lit k 
the hills and passes, and the cutting off ih ove qnisoetaoten. Writ’ b itavet nist) , Eee 
most ¢ estions, without refer! yr them to torn lated I powell 
of the supplies of the insurgents vats . = | nnsatinfactory mer ' % Py ‘ 
a clums ! isatisfacto co 1 edi v te 
The few insurgents in the provinces of ‘ , : er 
S arbitration. Sir Edward, it will be 1 Our illustrat lent K 
Las Villas and Havana were easily kept |) ombered al rein said oes , | 
ne . ‘ CAUSE much adverss resid 
in check. There were more rebels in = a : ¢ te bv publicls | \ 
1? Sole llnie AYO ) 1 il | il | ire | \ 
Camaguey than in Las Villas and Havana, that ( Saal Brita : fir = +s , My | 
a ' > “al Ss Claims eri Ins { t 
but the Spaniards had little to lose there Ver wi la aes neers hI ‘ ‘ 
1 ene ‘ were unte ible er ' t} 
Moreover, the object of the insurgents in Crown Surveyor Harrison. t Br r P 
. . . oO evo son he } he 
gathering there might be to distract at “eg : : > ; 
e , Guiana official who was recently arrested SO} lr} 
tention from Maceo in Pinar del Rio ’ 
1 by Venezuelans while surveving in th front tt 
At any rate, General Weyler said, he itiney in dinate. betwoon Vel att ‘ 
. . errito 1 dispute etween enezuela ttt te 
would crush the rebellion in the latter nd Great Bz : na wi ; 
: and Gre sritain, and who was subse 
province before dealing with the insur- : , , 
1 1 quently released by orders from Caracas ‘ \ SPE 
gents elsewhere. oa aen lately 1 ardit tl : AN EX ‘ . 
, Was see alt eparaing € IPOPOsSed . 
On the other hand the unpopularity Sa aa e” 4 pe \ P I ee Major McKinley ttention wa 
- se é f oO r nglo enezue l 
of General Weyler is daily growing so rare H itl kan vie + me ¥ to the statement ! thy G 
. . 0 » e sal ie Tile ‘ i Toure 
strong among the Spanish residents of sr ora “ ee nad “ : tl stat Dingley, of Mai November 
: an as no ) able oO it olonists 
Havana that the leaders of the two old | ;' . tse eerie dwelt with ¢ oo tinea thin: 


political parties, the Union Constitucional 
and Reformista, now converted into the 
Junta de Defensa. have called to thei 
houses some of their principal subordi 
to advise them to be patient and 
calm, and to make them promise to keep 
quiet whatever the nature of the news 
from Pinar del Rio. 

The disgust of the Spaniards in Havana 
is directed not only against Weyler, but 
in general against the army, which they 


openly say does not perform its duty and 


nites 





fight the insurgents. The merchants of 
Muralla and Mercaderes streets are most 
indignant, and, notwithstanding the 
efforts of their leaders, disorder is ex- 
pected 


PROSPECTS OF PEACE 
International Arbitration is being dis- 
l on all The Pennsylvania 
Society celebrated its thirtieth 
at Philadelphia, November 
President Alfred H. Love received 
following letters from two distin- 
guished public men: 


cussed sides. 
} ace 
inhiversary 
24. 


the 


My DEAR Stir—By a happy coincidence 
your letter was received on the day the 
announcement was made of a Board of 
(Arbitration to settle a long-pending dis- 
pute between our own country and Great 
Britain. This fact gives an emphasis to 
the greetings and wishes of the 
Peace Union. Most certainly the citizens 
of the United States have a right to take 
pride in that their country is foremost in 
efforts toward arbitrating international 
disputes. 


good 


W. M’KINLEY. 


My DEAR StR—Your letter of 20th inst., 


addressed to Newark, did not reach me 
until this morning. I regret that the 
many demands upon my time will pre- 


vent me from accepting your invitation 
to attend your meeting on 'ovember 24. 
lam heartily in sympathy with the cause 
and your efforts, and wish vou a success- 
ful meeting. GARRET A. HOBART. 


The ‘‘Fremdenblatt,”’ of 
article on the settlement of the Venezue 
lan question, expresses the opinion that 
Lord Salisbury has acted very cleverly in 
having directed his policy so that Great 
Britain is again on friendly terms with 
the United States, and that the senti 
ment of kinship is emphasized by the 
English Premier's consent always to sub 
mit disputes of the two Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions to arbitration. The sagacity of the 
British nation is readily seen in the fact 
that Great Britain wish to have 
an enemy in the United States, and the 
price pays for the friendship of the 
Republic is not great. 


THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS 


THE 


SINGLE TAX 


Berlin. in an 


does not 


she 





Of 


| the 


National Single Taxer 


207 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 





doubtless the best way out 


but that it was 
; " Supe If mv unption 1 rect 











of the difficulty. He added that anyway 

the Senate \ re H 
the colonists stood to gain as much as : 
they could lose, as settled districts on both the comin hi rt ses “ ind i 
sides of the Schomburgk line were in gre ee F “pc ge wut! 
volved. He denied absolutely the con u ce epi ne ~ F aban wert 
tention of Mr. Scruggs, counsel for Vene oe 1 wep ‘ ; we I 4 it 
zuela, that the fifty years’ clause in tl wesc cmt te . : 
agreement would give to Venezuela the Ginary Sessiol ‘ Dp 
Barima gold country sritish Guiana : \fter reading the arti the Ure tent 
had administered this country before gold elect made this 51 icant t 
was discovered in it, and there was no Bh akbar Din ¥ : cas 
trace of Venezuelan or Spanish occupancy Phis wae ance, however, must . 

interpreted as by any means equivaler 

a positive confirmation by President-el 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENT. MakKinilov of the 


will call an extra 


The indications are that the South At that he l KK 

lantic and Gulf States Harbor [Improve It is safe to say that the proba tie 
ment Convention, to meet in Tampa on | point to such tion because the px I 
January 20, 1897, will be one of the most | ties all indicate that the ndition { 
important occurrences in the South for Treasury, as well as the financial ar 
many years. The call isattracting much | dustrial conditior a country 
interest. It is believed that all of the | make an extra session for the pur] 
Southern and most of the Eastern, Nort! revenue | lation almost necessary, | 


is the best authori 





ern and Western States will be represented | there tv for sayil tl 
by prominent public and business men the calling of an extra session will dey 
({n invitation has been extended to | upon event hi may be fore 
President-elect McKinley, and it is also probable but which are vet to happei 
hoped that President Cleveland, with 
members of his Cabinet, may be induced | AFTER THE BURDEN OF THE DA 
to attend the convention ia al ' at Bra aaaaeescian 
: by an in lent repot from Portsn 
THE COBDEN CLUB Ohi The parish I f the Re 
The annual meeting of the Cobden Club | ™neer on hearu ind 
took place in London, November 24, Lord | Cireumsta ind u to per 
Farrer, of Abinger, presiding pastoral dut prepar to have |} 
Lord Farrer said: ‘*The most important | mitted to tl rmar he |} 
event of the year is McKinley's election tand ran a 
He was the man the Cobdenites thought He has b preaching x eal 
the worst that could be selected until | 5 over eighty ur ld It was feared 
Bryan was nominated, and we do not dis had gone wandering in the wood 
guise our delight at McKinley's election 
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garding pro 


We shall await his action re 
tection.”’ 

Lord Playfair explained that free trade 
had no part in the campaign in the United 
States. He exhibited a dollar which, he 
said, contained one hundred cents’ worth 
of silver, and contrasted it w 
dollar which he produced conta 
one cents’ worth of silver 
were passed around among the 
and provoked much merriment 

When | arrived in America in August 
last.”’ continued Lord Plavfair the m 
were all closed, and when | left they 
all running and every man was employe 
| talked with many manufacturers who 
claimed that the Wilson tariff was good 
enough. They said they did not desire a 
change, and thought that 
proter tion was not likely 
ley was elected by all parties 


th another 


ning hilt 


Pears’ 
Pears’ 1S the only 
fat 


it 1S 


soap with neither 


nor alkali 


1 


that 





i 
yen 


the 





only 





Throughout his speech Lord PI! " > 
whose wife was a Miss Russel), of Boston, Cleans the skin and 
referred to Brvan as ‘‘Brvant 

The committee’s report for 805-1806 ° - . 
ives in the direction of protection and 
the need of increased zeal upon the part F 4 : oe 
of the Cobdenites, It quotes Canation| Want the It Ing SKIN; 
and other colonial statesmer t the 


plan of Joseph Chamberlain for the « 


ain ; Wwe may as wel have 


tablishment of an imperial zollverein and 


denounces the cattle bill of last 

a measure of protection. It regards the | a 

‘ C e 
Canadian election as most encouraging t« It ¢ an 
free traders, and ¢ X presse the hope t 


the circumstances ler which the els 


un 


stands unequalled. 


will have no other 
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tion was fought in the United St 


|} avert injury te ntert ! ‘ 
| which might otherwise e OXTe 


election of McKinley 
4 STRONG, GRAY STATESMAN NEW 
President Kruger’s seventy-tirst rth 
lav. which was celebrated last mont ' « eals 
many congratulations ti 1 \ 
found the veteran statesman more of 
celebrity than any previou nniver fe 


of his birth. It is curious to cor ler | \ n Eler 
little interest the average emt 


, i African 


affairs generally or 





mation! cate. WILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 


YORK 
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3 IF YOU WANT TO D 

“ rT We) +r be 
« TAKE A PLEASURE TRIP, s 
5 ‘i S 
i HUNT BIG GAME § 
F) MONTANA, WASHINGTON, OREGON, JAPAN or CHINA, € 
> Send SIX CENTS for the € 
* NORTHERN PACIFIC'S NEW TOURIST BOOK. & 
3 It will tell you a great deal about your own country é 
K CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, Minn. |g 
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~ em of union and prosperity a 
o8u) table for lady or gentieman ? 
po arranted 18 k, Sola , Rolled Gold, and our grandy oF 
PCatalogue of Jewelry. all for 8 Centa ye sta mpe age sd 
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THINGS 
to make the 
THOUGHTLESS 
think. 











THAT THE RIDER 


ola 


Keating Bicycle 


enjoys his trips more than other riders 
BECAUSE 
His wheel is ceed 
The long chain gives easy move- 
ment, 
The polish of the bearings 
glide — that easy glide 


aids that 
that 
pleases. 


CATALOGUE 4c. IN STAMPS. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 























SEE THAT CURVE 














TRY IT FREE 





for #0 days in your own home and 
save #10 to #25. No money in advance, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 


BH) $50 Arlington Machinefor - $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 






ze FREE We pay freight. Buy from 
Be iN a Save agents large profits, 
g- bl Over 100,000 ia use. ey yrue and 
te = | te stimonials Fre at once, 
Ze ddress (in fall “CASH BUYERS’ UNI nN 
168-164 West Van Buren St., B-47, Chicago, lls. 





GOLDRINGS FREE! 


willgive one haif-round Ring, 

BY Rolled Gold r ale & War- 
ranted to anyone who will sell 
1doz. Indestructible Lamp Wicks 
(need no trimming) am« neg frie »nds at l0cts. each. Write 
was and w owt I mail youthe Wicks. You sellthem 
send us the money and we wi!!! mafl you the Ring. 
“STAI CHEMICAL CO., Box 436, Centerbrook ,Conn. 
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nd six cents, stamp » help 
r this advertizs me aut and 





i I ark Slreet, Attleboro, Mass, 
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eta permanent and speer dy cure Examina 
free. Send tor pamphie 


IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 
820 Broadway, Cor, 12th St., New York. 












NTI TION is the best guide; follow it and you 
“ win life’s prizes A ice fre 
Prot. Ande rson, O. W., 12¢ M: asOnic Temp! e, Chicago. 
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m book 





avention in Cam 








fee latest eras, 
ugh f ad: 


Baw 
BRO. 


IERSOLL & 
65 Cortlandt St., \. ¥. 





A MY! OH MY!) 


MEN: WOMEN 


Taught to make A Portraits in spare hours at 

+ e . homes by a new copyrighted meth . The re are 
g my method will be furnished work ne 

“EARN $8 TO $16 A WEEK, 9:25: 
an pe articulars 


BIPP. German Artist, Tyrone, Pa 











M WOOLLEY, 
14 North Pry 


at } Whieke *v Habit cured 

home without pain 

OK Of partic rs sent 
FRE | 


M. D 
BOCs . bmn e, or St 








In answering, please mention Conurer’s WRKLEY. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


> Route in ’49! 
is the Route To-day, and 
Will be for All Time to Come! 





d Finest Train in the West 


Fastest an 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED RUNS 
EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 


| The Only Train West of Missouri River With 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars 


3 ¢ days from Chicago t to California 


( 
vay days from [lissouri River | 


w tickets at yg hve gpemge ~ call or address 
1S my nion Pacitie ent, or E. L. Lomax, Gen. 
P: ss. and Ticket Ag rent Omaha, Neb 





in answering, please mention CoLLier’s WEEKLY. 


$5.00 IN COLD. 


i.esented to any person sending Five Sub 
scriptions to 








The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 
of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting matter reletive 
to subjects 
POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL and 


HUMOROUS, 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. 


SEND 95¢ For sample copy and beautiful 

* souvenir book with photo 
engravings and signatures of prominent Demo 
cratic Statesmen, or history of Tammany Hal! 


TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
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“Scenic Line of fe Word” 





THE POPULAR LINE TO 


LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
ASPEN, GRAND JUNCTION 


CRIPPLE CREEK 


Reaches ali the principal towns and min- 
ing camps in Colorado, Utah and 
New Mexico. 


PASSES THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


EN ROUTE TO AND FROM PACIFIC COAST. 


THE TOURIST’S FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains equipped with Pullman Palace 
and Tourist Sleeping Car. 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive booksi »*e 
of cost, address 
E.T.JEFFERY, A.S.HUGHES, S. K. HOOPER, 
Pres'tand Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen'lP.&i &y 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





AGENTS WANTED. QUICK SALES. 


LARGE PROFITS. 
Exclusive territory. 


P. — oon 4 ree. 
MATCHETTE CO., Chicago, TIL. 





ln answering, please mention CoLiier’s WEEKLY. 
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Cured. DR.J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANORO 











